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Thousands March in 
Insurance Division 
Of the NRA Parade 


Magnificent Response Made by All 
Branches of Business in 
Huge Demonstration 


MANY BANNERS DISPLAYED 


Some Companies Had as Many as 
800 Men and Women in Line 
on Wednesday Afternoon 





Thousands of representatives of the 
insurance business marched up Fifth 
Avenue Wednesday afternoon in the 
great President’s NRA Day Parade, giv- 
ing full co-operation to the program of 
arousing public opinion in support of the 
national recovery program. Company 
presidents and other executive officers, 
local agents, brokers, organization heads 
participated in the 
magnificent demonstration. Whereas it 
was first expected that about 8,000 
marchers would represent insurance, the 
actual total in line was nearer twice that 
number. The William and John Street 
area Was deserted soon after one o’clock 
that afternoon as Governor Lehman had 
declared a half holiday Wednesday. 
Many offices had practically their entire 
personnel in the parade. 


and employes all 


James J. Hoey, one of the city’s lead- 
ing local agents and member of Hoey & 
Ellison, acted as grand marshal of the 
fire and marine companies’ division, while 
Gustav R. Michelson of the Hall & Hen- 
shaw agency was grand marshal for the 
local agents’ group. H. B. Lamy, Jr., 
vice-president of the Pacific Fire and 
one of the insurance leaders in New 
York City’s unemployment relief work 
for several years, was chairman of the 
fire and marine division. Three banners 
were carried at the head of this division. 
One was the United States flag, another 
the NRA banner and the third a banner 
bearing the name of the division. 

Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life, and William Schiff, head 
of Schiff, Terhune & Co., were marshals 
of the life and brokers divisions respec- 


tively. 
‘ 


Personnel of Committees 


A color guard was provided by the 
Insurance Post of the American Legion 
under the direction of Post Commander 
James Russell. Following the colors 
came Grand Marshal Hoey and the mem- 
bers of the committee of the fire and 
marine companies’ division. Those who 
served on this committee included the 
following: Sumner Ballard, president of 
the International; Hendon Chubb, head 
of Chubb & Son; Bernard M. Culver, 
President of the America Fore compan- 
ies; Daniel F. Gordon, executive mana- 
ger of the New York Board of Fire Un- 
erwriters ; William H. Koop, president 
of the Great American; Wilfred Kurth, 
President of the Home; 'W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager of the National Board 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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A Goop AGENCY COMPANY 











RGANIZED INSURANCE IS BETTER PREPARED TO PROTECT 
AND DOES BETTER PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF THE 


INSURING PUBLIC, 


INSURANCE AGENTS, AND STOCKHOLDERS 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


RADE ASSOCIATIONS ARE RECOGNIZED BY THE GOVERN- 

MENT AS NOT BEING INIMICAL TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
BUT FOSTER FAIR COMPETITION AND ARE A STIMULUS TO 
BUSINESS RECOVERY. 


, = > 


HE COMPANIES BUSINESS AND THE AGENTS INTERESTS 
ARE STABILIZED AND MADE MORE SECURE BY COMPANY 
AND AGENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH - - 


INCORPORATED 1901 


PENNSYLVANIA 




















prospect 
assertions. 


in its reception. 
helpfi 
skillful framing leaves few openings for interruptions, 
but leads the prospect along the 
writing his name on the line is the natural response to 
the underwriter’s presentation. 
high the ratio of sales to interviews. 


““Static”’ 


A good deal like the mussing of your musical pro- 
gram by the “man-made static” noising in your radio. 
The sequence of your sales talk is broken upon by 
static—disconcerting questions, 


objections, 


Radio now possesses devices preventive of man- 
made static, with a resultant continuity of fine quality 
The organized sales talk is a strongly 


preventive of damage from prospect static. Its 


“Yes” pathway, so that 


Such a sales talk holds 


In the current upturn of production, the underwriter 
who is equipped with static-excluding sales talks will 
sell more insurance, create more new clients, and pros- 
per more liberally than the salesman with the haphazard, 
catch-as-catch-can presentation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Life Companies Join 
In Protest Against 
N. Y. Tax Program 


Call Untermyer Suggestions Dis- 
criminating, Unfair Burden 
on Policyholders 


REALLY A CAPITAL TAX 


Taylor and Hurrell Give Compa- 
nies’ Position; and Bragg Tells 
Agents’ Viewpoint 








The financial, real estate, savings bank, 
public utility and insurance worlds of 
Greater New York were amazed when 
they read in morning papers last Friday 
the text of Samuel Untermyer’s report to 
the city’s Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, outlining plans for a tax pro- 
attempt to restore the city’s 
credit and to provide unemployment 
funds. Lawyer Untermyer had been 
called in by the city administration to 
act as adviser and offer tax raising sug- 


gram in the 


gestions. 

The report principally picked out a 
handful of classes for attention, “those 
which have the money.” The contemplat- 
ed insurance tax is one-fourth of 1%, to 
be levied upon the value of investments 
of companies organized under the laws 
of this state and having their principal 
places of business and operating within 
the City of New York. Mr. Untermyer’s 
report said that the tax would raise mil- 
lions from the companies. 

Would Invite Retaliation 

The exact wording of the life insur- 
ance tax is “one quarter of 1% of such 
portion of the value of its total capital, 
inivestment and gross assets as shown by 
its books as its receipts on account of 
policies of insurance in the City of New 
York bear to its total receipts.” 

Insurance people regarded the tax as 
a capital levy on property held in trust 
for millions of people. They were op- 
posed to it in many directions, one of 
their most serious objections being that 
it might pave the way for an epidemic 
of retaliatory legislation in view of the 
fact that so many millions of policyhold- 
ers who will be affected live outside the 
State. 

The publication of the Untermyer re- 
port brought a tremendous number of 
protests to Mayor O’Brien and the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. The 
Stock Exchange, for instance, feels it 
might be put out of business. The pro- 
tests resulted in a hearing on Monday 
morning. At this hearing Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, talked as spokesman 
for the New York State domestic com- 
panies; and Alfred Hurrell, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Pru 
dential, appeared for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
companies whose home offices are out- 
side of New York State. James Elton 
Bragg, general agent Guardian Life, ap- 
peared for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. Among life insur- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 








|] —Cut out the Lost Motion. 


2 —Develop a Sales Program adapted to YOURSELF and THE TIMES. 


3 —Get in touch with all policyholders between now and January first, for 
the purpose of assisting them to retain and recover present insurance 


holdings rather than replace such holdings. 


4 —Spend not less than 50% of your time on intelligent and purposeful 


prospecting and don't overlook the value of evening calls. 


5 —REFUSE TO LISTEN TO "HARD LUCK" STORIES AND DON'T TELL 
ANY YOURSELF. 
THE ROAD TO RECOVERY IS PAVED WITH 
COURAGE—NOT FEAR 


OPTIMISM—NOT DOUBT 
CONFIDENCE—NOT DOUBT. 


TAKE IT YOURSELF AND THEREBY HELP OTHERS TO DO LIKEWISE. 








CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Main Office—347 Madison Avenue 
Times Square Branch—1450 Broadway 


“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 


VAnderbilt 3-5500 
Charles V. Cromwell 


Production Manager 
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HE Eouriry CORPORATION ENTERS 
LIFE INSURANCE FIELD 


Controls New General American Life Which Has Purchased Business of 
Missouri State; Complicated Structure of Investment Holding Companies 
All Controlled by Equity Corporation Now Being Consolidated and 
Simplified by David M. Milton and Associates 


With the taking over of the Missouri 
State Life by the newly formed General 
American Life there is brought into the 
life insurance business the Equity Cor- 
poration of New York which, from the 
standpoint of amount of capital con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, is one of 
the largest investment companies in the 
country. The Equity Corporation already 
controls three fire insurance companies, 
but in recent months these companies 
have been operating primarily as invest- 
ment companies, their business having 
been reinsured, 

The Equity Corporation, of which Da- 
vid M. Milton is president, is at the 
present time engaged in a program of 
simplifying its set-up which, due to con- 
solidations and acquisition of control of 
many companies and investment groups, 
is quite complicated. The Equity Cor- 
poration \ cs incorporaicd in Delaware 
December 7, 1932, with broad charter 
powers for the purpose of conducting an 
investment business of the general man- 
agement type and of facilitating the ac- 
quisition of other companies. Last May 
interests represented by David M. Mil- 
ton, then president of Consolidated 
Funds Corporation, bought control of the 
Equity Corporation. 

Company Set up Behind Equity Corp. 

Equity Corporation has since acquired, 
either directly or through controlled 
companies, the voting control of Inter- 
state Equities Corporation, Yosemite 
Holding Corporation, Allied General Cor- 
poration and Chain & General Equities, 
Inc. Through these companies Equity 
Corporation now ‘holds substantial inter- 
est in several other investment compa- 
nies and controls indirectly the three fire 
insurance companies. It is planned ulti- 
mately to merge these three companies 
into one. They are the American Col- 
ony, American Merchant Marine and 
Colonial States Fire. These companies 
withdrew from active insurance opera- 
tions in 1932 through the reinsurance of 
practically all their business and they 
are, for the time being, operating as in- 
vestment companies. Equity Corporation 
has been active in exchanging its con- 
vertible preferred and common. stocks 
for the capital stocks of Interstate 
Equities, Allied General, Yosemite Hold- 
ing and Chain & General Equities. 

On July 1 the Equity Corporation or- 
ganized a syndicate with $1,150,000 for 
the purpose of forming General Equities, 
Inc. The latter corporation thereupon 
acquired 635,000 shares of Class A stock 
of United Founders Corporation which 
gave it control. 

The holdings of Equity Corporation 
consist exclusively of stock in controlled 
companies. In addition to the foregoing 
companies it owns 100% control of 
Allied-Distributors, Inc., and nearly 50% 
control of Distributors Group, Inc. 


Personalities of Equity Group 

The chief personalities among the of- 
cers of the Equity Corporation are 
David M. Milton, president; Samuel W. 
Anderson, executive vice - president; 
Chase Donaldson, vice-president, and 
Walter S. Mack, Jr. vice-president. 
ese men are officers or directors of 
all of the controlled companies, 


Keystone View Co. 
DAVID. M. MILTON, 
President of Equity Corporation and 
Chairman of the Board of General Amer- 
ican Life 


David M. Milton is 33 years old, a 
lawyer for some years associated with 
Satterlee & Canfield. Mr. Milton was 
born in New York City, attended Horace 
Mann School here and was graduated 
from Williams College in 1920. He got 
his law degree from Columbia University 
Law School and entered the office of 
Satterlee & Canfield. 

Samuel W. Anderson, president of In- 
terstate Equities, has been engaged in 
the investment banking field in Wall 
Street for more than ten years. From 
1922 to 1929 he was associated with 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., chiefly active in 
its security business. From 1929 to 1930 
he was president of North American Se- 
curities Co. At the end of 1930 he re- 
turned to Goldman, Sachs & Co. as a 
partner from which he retired in_ 1932. 

Chase Donaldson, president of Distrib- 
utors Corporation, was trained as an en- 
gineer and spent three years reporting 
on and valuing properties for purchase 
for the American Gas & Electric Co. 
and H. M. Byllesby & Co. With this 
background he became associated with 
Hayden, Stone & Co. as specialist in 
purchasing and distributing industrial 
and public utility issues. He was also 
connected with other prominent invest- 
ment banking firms in similar work. 
Since the spring of 1930 Mr. Donaldson 
has been engaged primarily in the dis- 
tribution of investment company securi- 
ties, first as president of Founders Gen- 
eral Corp., and subsequently _as_presi- 
dent of Allied General Corp. He is con- 
sidered an authority on investment com- 
panies as a specialist in analyzing and 
distributing securities in this field. 
Brief Histories of Companies in Group 

The following summaries of the dif- 
ferent companies may help to clarify 
their relationship: 





Photo Underwood & Underwood 


WALTER W. HEAD, 


President of General American Life Rep- 
resenting the Equity Corporation 
Interests 


Equity Corporation—Shortly after its 
incorporation in December, 1932, Equity 
Corporation acquired more than 60% of 
the preferred stock and more than 50% 
of the Class A and common stock of 
Allied General Corp. and over 50% of 
Yosemite Holding Corp., which owned 
51% of Chain & General Equities Inc., 
which in turn owned 57% of the stock 
of Interstate Equities Corp. 

Yosemite Holding Corporation—This 
company was incorporated in Delaware 
in November, 1929, to organize, acquire 
and generally deal in securities of in- 
vestment companies of the general man- 
agement type. It absorbed Union In- 
vestors, Inc. and Granger Trading Corp. 
soon after. Equity Corporation is now 
exchanging its stock for that of Yose- 
mite Holding Corp. as part of its con- 
solidation and simplification program. 

Chain & General Equities, Inc—This 
company, controlled by Yosemite Hold- 
ing Corp., was incorporated in Delaware 
in February, 1929, to acquire, hold and 
sell securities of a diversified nature and 
manage investment funds. In Novem- 
ber, 1931, it acquired control of Inter- 
state Equities Corp. Equity Corpora- 
tion is exchanging its stock for Chain & 
General Equities, Inc. 

Interstate Equities Corporation—This 
company, which is controlled by Chain 
& General Equities, Inc.. was incorpo- 
rated in. July, 1929, for the purpose of 
buying, selling and dealing in any kind 
of securities and also underwriting is- 
sues. Stock control of the company was 
acquired by Chain & General Equities 
in November, 1931. 

Allied General Corp. 

Allied General Corp.—This company 
was incorporated in March, 1927, in New 
York as Insuranshares Corp., later ex- 
changed for stock of Insuranshares Cer- 





Walter W. Head 








Walter W. Head, president of the Gen- 
eral American Life, was born in Illinois 
and reared in Missouri. For several 
years he taught school, then went into 
the banking business and for twenty-five 
years was vice-president and cashier of 
a bank in St. Louis, Mo. During that 
period he was a stockholder, vice-presi- 
dent and member of the board of St. 
Joseph Life Insurance Co. for four years 
and kept in close touch with its affairs. 

Early in 1917 he removed to Omaha 
to become vice-president of the Omaha 
National Bank, and two years later was 
made its president, holding that position 
ten years. He then went to Chicago to 
become president of the State Bank of 
Chicago with $60,000,000 of resources. 
Three morths later his bank was merged 
with the Foreman National Bank, be- 
coming the Foreman-State National 
Bank with $200,000,000 in resources. He 
remained with that bank for eighteen 
months when its business »was absorbed 
by the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Admitting that he personally had lost 
$1,300,000 through the shrinkage in the 
value of the Foreman-State National 
Bank stock Mr. Head in testifying before 
Judge Hamilton in the Missouri State 
hearing stated that not only did the de- 
positors of the Foreman-State Bank not 
lose a cent of their money but they were 
not inconvenienced in the least. The ab- 
sorption by the First National was ac- 
companied over the week-end and on 
Monday morning the depositors could 
get all of their funds at the other bank. 
Joseph B. Reynolds, who has known Mr. 
Head intimately for many years, testi- 
fied at the hearing that “even in reverses 
nobody could point out any questionable 
deal with which Mr. Head had ever been 
connected or truthfully say anything re- 
flecting on his character.” 

Mr. Head remained with the First Na- 
tional Bank for four months until it had 
completed the absorption of the Fore- 
man-State National’s business. He then 
went to New York to become president 
of the Morris Plan Corporation of 
America. He is also chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Morris Plan 
Co. of New York, and on the board of 
directors of the Chicago, Northwestern 
Railway, the Chicago, Minneapolis & 
Colorado Railroad and of the United 
States Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
Baltimore. For several years he served 
on the board of the New York Life and 
its executive committee and later on the 
agency committee. He has also been a 
member of the board of American Union 
Life of St. Joseph, Mo., successor to the 
St. Joseph Life. Brandeis has also 
served on the board of American Union 
Life. 

Mr. Head plans to make St. Louis his 
home and devote the greater part of his 
time to the new company but will retain 
membership on the boards of the rail- 
roads and some other companies. 





tificates, Inc., for the purpose of con- 
solidating into a single organization the 
five investment trust funds against 
which certificates were issued by Insur- 
anshares Corp. The name of the com- 
pany was changed to General Shares, 
Inc. in January, 1931, and again changed 
to its present name, Allied General 
Corp., in March, 1931. During 1928 the 
corporation acted as selling group mana- 
ger for the issues of Sterling Securities 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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General American Life 
Starts to Function 


WITH W. W. HEAD IN CHARGE 





Takes Possession of Missouri State 
Business in Old Home Office; What 
Moved Court to Act 





The General American Life, a $2,000,- 
000 Missouri corporation, began business 
in the old quarters of the Missouri State 
Life at 1501 Street, St. 
on Friday, September 8, with Walter W. 
Head of New York, former president of 
the Bankers 
president, and with many of the prac- 
tical insurance the old 
company among its official personnel. 

Circuit Judge Henry Hamilton of St. 


Locust Louis, 


American Association, as 


executives of 


Louis late on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 7 approved the purchase agreement 
between Robert Emmet O'Malley, Mis- 
souri Superintendent of Insurance, and 
the General American Life, under which 
the latter concern took over the assets 
and insurance of the Missouri State Life 
under the restrictions imposed by the 
contract and authorized Superintendent 
O’Malley to conclude the sale and sign 
the necessary papers in connection 
therewith. 

Judge Hamilton announced his deci- 
sion from the bench following two and 
a half days of testimony and an addi- 
tional three hours for arguments on the 
part of counsel. Each detail of the sale 
agreement had been gone into thor- 
oughly. Attorney Ernest Green and Jo- 
seph A. Goodman, on behalf of opposing 
policyholders, and A. E. Simpson, coun- 
sel for holders of 30,000 shares of Mis- 
souri State Life, had ably represented 
their clients while Clinton O. Shepherd, 
vice-president and actuary for the Mis- 
souri State Life, as a witness for the 
court had pointed out some features of 
the proposal which he felt made it too 
one-sided in favor of the purchasers, in- 
cluding the service fees, and especially 
the $7.50 per $1,000 of insurance in force 
fifteen years from now the new company 
would be obliged to pav if it continues 
to hold such insurance beyond 1948. 


O’Malley’s Problem 


But when the case closed the entire 
situation swung on the technical point 
of whether there was in possession of 
Superintendent O'Malley assets equal to 
75% of the liabilities. If this ratio pre- 
vailed obviously it would be necessary 
to delay for the taking of bids. On the 
other hand, an immediate sale was per- 
missible. 


While Superintendent O'Malley had 
not actually inserted the official legal 
advertisements for bids during a two 


weeks’ period the uncontradicted testi- 
mony before Judge Hamilton was that 
the superintendent had openly solicited 
offers from other sources through the 
daily newspapers and insurance and 
financial publications and in telegrams 
sent to the insurance commissioners of 
other states. 


Other Offers 


Aside from a proposition from Albert 
M. Greenfield of Philadelphia and the 
Continental Bank & Trust of New York 
to reinsure the business with the Ken- 
tucky Home Life of Louisville. an offer 
which O’Malley said was rejected by 
other insurance commissioners; the pos- 
sibility of an offer from Insurance 
Shares Corporation of Delaware that 
came through Cleveland sources; tenta- 
tive suggestions for mutualization, and 
a statement made by Lon O. Hocker, at- 
torney for the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, that it would be inter- 
ested, the court had no real assurance 
that if another three or four weeks’ de- 
lay was permitted there would come for- 
ward a better proposition than that sub- 
mitted by the American General Life. 
And in the face of the testimony of 
Joseph B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life, that the asset values 


of the Missouri State Life were depre- 
ciating at the rate of $500,000 a week, 
the attorneys for the General American 
Life explained that while they did not 
wish to appear as “bullying the court” 
their clients could not hold their pro- 
posal open indefinitely and it would be 
\.ithdra,.n if it became necessary to go 
through the formality of advertising of- 
ficially for bids under one section of the 
statutcs which they contended did not 
apply to the case. 

Judge Hamilton admitted that the 
t.c.unical point that had been raised by 
Simpson, Goodman, Hocker & Green had 
giv.n him much concern, but he stated 
that Shepherd, Reynolds, Superintend- 
ent O'Malley and the other witnesses 
were agreed that there would be a seri- 
ous shrinkage in values with each day’s 
delay and that too long a wait for defi- 
nite ac‘ion might prove disastrous to the 
policyholders of the company. 

Board Not Completed Yet 

The General American Life perfected 
its organization the night of September 7 
with the election of officers and direc- 
tors. David M. Milton, president of the 
Equity Corporation, New York, was 
named chairman of the board; Walter 
W. Head, president; Sidney W. Souers, 
John J. Moriarty and Henry Reichgott, 
vice-presidents; Judge Allen, vice-presi- 
dent and general attorney; Clinton O. 
Shepherd, actuary; James Scott, comp- 
troller; Emil Brill, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and the law firm of Williams, Nel- 
son & English, attorneys, and P. T. C. 
Martin of New York, secretary. 

The entire personnel of the company’s 
board of ten directors has not yet been 
announced since some of the men select- 
ed have not yet accepted invitations t 
serve on the board. However, it is 
known that none of the directors will be 
men who were active in the factional 
disputes that did so much to wreck the 
Missouri State Life or participants in 
any of the transactions that made the 
Missouri State Life open to attack. 

In addition to Milton the following di- 





Superintendent Van Schaick 
Removes Restrictions 


Restrictions on policy loans and 
surrender values under life insurance 
contracis and annuities imposed by 
the New York Insurance Department 
on March 9, 1933, and modified from 
time to time have been withdrawn by 
ruling of the New York Departmeni 
effective September 9 for the reason 
that the conditions that necessitated 
the limitation have now passed. 











A. E. PATTERSON CONVENTION 


The Alexander E. Patterson general 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life held 
a three days’ agency convention and edu- 
cational conference at the Golfmore 
Hotel, Grand Beach, Mich., September 
8, 9 and 10. 

The principal speakers were Raymond 
J. Wiese, general agent, State Mutual 
Life: and Robert E. Olmsted, general 
agent, Penn Mutual, Detroit. 





rectors have been announced: James M. 
Kemper, president, Commerce Trust of 
Kansas City; George Brandeis, president 
of a large department store in Omaha; 
Ellery C. Huntington, Jr., New York, 
member of the law firm of Satterlee & 
Canfield; Samuel W. Anderson, presi- 
dent, Interstate Equities, Inc. and Mr. 
Head. Of the four remaining directors 
three will be St. Louis men. 

The new company opened for business 
on the morning of September 8 and Su- 
perintendent O’Malley is said to have re- 
ceived policy No. 1. It plans to imme- 
diately apply for licenses to do business 
in eleven other states and later will ex- 
pand into other territory. 

President Head has stated that as 
many of the 954 employes of the Missou- 
ri State Life as practical will be retained 
by his company. More than 600 reside 
in St. Louis. 
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% EISENDRATH 


BUSINESS 


BUILDING BUREAU * 
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BE READY 


for the biggest demand 
Life Insurance 
has ever experienced! 


One of our associates, Mr. L, entered the Life 
Insurance business early this year. The Eisendrath 
Business Building Bureau helped him to organize 
himself. ONE sales idea placed him in the Con- 
secutive Weekly Production class. And—he’s still 


Our Brokerage directors will be glad to assist 
YOU at any time. Drop in or phone CHickering 
4-4400. 


OZ Cor exe Ot OT 
AGENCY 





912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 | 
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C. B. Knight Agency 
Starts Fall Meetings 


Cc. B. KNIGHT GIVEN OVATION 


Agency Hears L. L. Montgomery 9, 
Visual Methods of 


Presentation 





The meeting Monday morning of the 
C. B. Knight Agency of the Union Cep. 
tral Life held in the auditorium of the 
agency in the Transportation Building 
New York, turned out to be one of the 


most enthusiastic gatherings of that 
agency in its entire history. It marked 
the opening of fall activities. The audi- 


torium was full. Walter E. Barton, vice- 
president of the agency, presided. 

The speaker was L. L. Montgomery, 
well known to the life insurance fra- 
ternity and especially to those who are 
readers of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Mr. Montgomery was greeted with an 
ovation at its conclusion. The members 
of the Knight Agency had sat on the 
ends of their chairs during his remarks 
and their response was strong evidence 
of their interest in the Montgomery 
method of visual presentation. 

Some remarks were made by Chairman 
Barton in connection with production ac- 
tivities of the agency for the balance of 
1933. 

Frank J. Mulligan, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, was present and introduced. 

The height of enthusiasm was reached 
when, at the conclusion of the meeting, 
Chairman Barton introduced Charles B. 
Knight, recently recovered from an ill- 
ness. Evidence of the affection in which 
he is held by the members of the agency 
bearing his name was shown in the stir- 
ring demonstration which greeted his 
appearance. It was Mr. Knight's first 
appearance following the serious illness 
which overtook him. He spoke briefly. 





NEW BOOK ON TRUSTS 





Guy B. Horton, Attorney For National 
Life of Vermont, Brings Out Book 
Stressing Present Day Needs 

A new consideration of “Life Insurance 
Trusts” is presented in a book of that 
title just published and written by Guy 
B. Horton, an attorney for the National 
Life of Montpelier, Vt. It is a book of 
sixty-eight pages, designed as a_ working 
handbook for the draftsman of life in- 
surance trusts. Mr. Horton points out 
that such trusts have become important 
almost overnight and the prospective use 
of them is beyond all ability to estimate, 
so that there is increasing need among 
lawyers and insurance men for up-to- 
date information such as is contained in 
this handbook. Mr. Horton is the au- 
thor of two previous books bearing on 
the legal phases of the insurance trust. 
These have had favorable reception and 
established him as an authoritative writ- 
er on the subject. He has had experi- 
ence in arranging the insurance part of 
such trusts from the time when they 
first became common and is impressed 
with the need of the greatest care m 
connection with them in order that lit!- 
gation may- be avoided. : 

The discussion and the suggestions are 
concise and planned to be as practical 
and helpful as possible. Considerable 
space is devoted to a statement of suc 
insurance principles and procedure as the 
trust draftsman should be familiar with. 
Simple forms are given and a bibliog- 
raphy is included for those who desire 
to study the legal problems. 





L. L. MONTGOMERY, SPEAKER 

L. L. Montgomery, who contributes 4 
column each week to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, had to do some fast foot work 
as well as head work last Monday morn- 
ing when he addressed the C. E. De 
Long agency, Mutual Benefit, at 9:90 
a. m. and the C. B. Knight agency, Union 
Central, at 10:15 a. m. Fortunately both 
agencies are in the same building. 
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Life Advertisers Ass’n 
Has Full Program 


FOR THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 





Gamble Announces List of 
a For First Meeting of 
New Organization 





ca M. Gamble, program chairman, 
aed a staff of able speakers and 
discussion leaders for the Chicago con- 
ference of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion at Edgewater Beach. The theme of 
the convention will be “Economical and 
Effectual Advertising of Life Insurance. 
Problems confronting Ordinary, Indus- 
trial and Health and Accident companies 
will be presented and given a thorough- 
going analysis. The meeting will be at- 
tended by many company officials as well 
as by men and women charged directly 
with advertising and conservation duties. 
In commenting on the subjects to be 
discussed Seneca Gamble says: “More 
than ever life insurance companies need 
to be constantly alert in all phases of 
our business. Recruiting agents, teach- 
ing them and keeping them inspired are 
the ribs of the American agency plan. 
Selling new business is the first step 
toward income. Keeping the public con- 
scious of the necessity of life insurance 
and continuing business in force are the 
cornerstone and bulwark of each com- 
pany and of the institution as an endur- 
ing entity. I have taken thought of 
these facts in making the program. The 
sterling worth of those who have re- 
sponded to the call to serve as speakers 
and discussion leaders supports my be- 
lief that this will be a thoroughly inter- 
esting and beneficial conference. Many 
letters have come to me commenting fa- 
vorably on the line-up and expressing 
determination to attend.” 
Many Exhibits Planned 


J. A. Young of Monarch Life, who is 
in charge of the exhibition of advertising 
and conservation material, reports that 
more displays have been received than 
for earlier conferences. Suitable trophies 
will be awarded, based on excellence and 
proved effectiveness of the printed mat- 
ter. 

The program follows: 

Monday, September 25 
MORNING : 

My Men Need Your Service—E. S. Albritton, 
Chicago General Agent, Provident Mutual. : 

Advertising to Recruit Agents—B. N. Mills, 
Secretary, Bankers Life. 

Your Job As I See It—C. M. Cartwright, Na- 
tional Underwriter. 

Keeping It Sold—Karl Ljung, Jr., Jefferson 


Standard. 
AFTERNOON 
Review Advertising Exhibits. 
Matters of General Business. 
Tuesday, September 26 
MORNING 
es of Trophies—J. A. Young, Monarch 
ife. 
Sales Promotion Letters—L. J. Evans, Regis- 
ter Life. 
Our New Sales Promotion Plan—James M. 
Blake, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Contests—Lewis Hendershot, Berkshire Life. 
Skit, “How It Works”—Bart Leiper and cast. 
* AFTERNOON 
Advertising in Trade Papers—John W. Mur- 
phy, Pan-American Life. 
Broadcasting Protection—C. S. Smith, Nation- 
il Life & Accident. 
What Is New—Round Table. 
House Organs—Stewart Anderson. 
Conservation—Miss Chlo Peterson. 
Sales Promotion Letters—T. M. Rodlun. 
Industrial Insurance—Emmett Russell, Jr. 
Health & Accident—J. A. Young. 
Wednesday, September 27 
Premium Notice Enclosures—D. Bobb  Slat- 
tery, Penn Mutual. 
Policyholder Publications—C, Sumner Davis, 
Provident Mutual. 


Advertising to Educate—Thos. J. 
Protective Life. 

Necessity and Value of Advertising Life In- 
surance—C. T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual. 

Our Printed Salesmanship—Trophy winners, 
ten minutes each. 


Reservations may be made by writing 
Nelson D. Phelps, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee, or direct to Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


JOHN JACOB COYLE DEAD 
. John Jacob Coyle, for years prominent 
- Philadelphia, and head of the syndi- 
tate which years ago acquired the old 


tovident Savings for some time, died 
last week. 


Hammer, 








Ask “Good” Fathers 








Among your prospects there must 
be a number of men who are out- 
standing for their keen interest in the 
welfare and happiness of their sons 
and daughters—men who devote 
much of their time, energy and 
income to a realcompanionship with 
their boys and girls. 


Unless they can answer one query affirma- 
tively, they are being grossly unfair. It 


is this: 





“If you were suddenly removed would your 
family be free of the hazards of pov- 
erty?” 








Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 





Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
































5 Equitable Agencies 
Have Ship Convention 


VISIT YARMOUTH AND ST. JOHN 





Cruise of F. M. Devitt, W. B. Fitting, A. 
Rosenstein, H. S. Gierhart and Harold 
Letcher Agents a Success 


By Phyllis Blum 

Five of the leading agencies in the 
metropolitan district of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society met last week 
aboard the S. S. Acadia for a four days’ 
convention cruise to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, with stop-overs at Yar- 
mouth and St. John. The agencies were 
those of Franklin H. Devitt, W. B. Fit- 
ting, H. S. Gierhart, Harold Letcher and 
A. Rosenstein. Much to everyone's re- 
gret illness prevented Mr. Letcher from 
being present. 

Sunshine and success seemed to greet 
the party almost as soon as it boarded 
the ship and the powers above decreed 
that there should be no business meet- 
ing until they got their sea legs. By 
9:30 o’clock the second morning the 
Acadia was docked at Yarmouth and a 
greeting by the mayor of the town 
proved that the passengers were wel- 
come guests to that quaint old fishing 
town. A visit to the shops in St. John 
and a dinner dance in the main ballroom 
of the new and luxurious Admiral Beatty 
Hotel completed a most pleasurable and 
interesting day. All of Friday was spent 
in Yarmouth where the passengers had 
a wide field of amusement to choose 
from; a trip to the country—a tour of 
the town—a day of deep-sea fishing—a 
shopping expedition or golf on one of 
the famous Nova Scotia golf courses. 
By Friday evening, the Acadia was on 
its way to New York and home, but the 
passengers were making the most of 
their last night aboard by enjoying the 
captain’s dinner and the entertainment 
and dancing that followed. 


Meetings Start 





The more serious side of the trip held 
its interest for the agents and _ their 
managers because of the educational 
value of the speeches. The first confer- 
ence, held on Thursday afternoon, was 
opened by W. B. Fitting who, after an- 
nouncing the program for the day, stated 
that as so many important changes were 
being made in the world of to-day it was 
up to the insurance agent to meet these 
changes with readjustments of his own. 
He emphasized the fact that 90% of the 
business was written on 2% of the pros- 
pects and that the time is now come to 
correct that by getting at the large num- 
ber of small wage earners—the man in 
the street. 

The title of this day’s session was 
“Prospects.” M. H. Bosnick of the Gier- 
hart agency, the first speaker, spoke on 
“The Family Tree,” and he told his list- 
eners that during the eight years of his 
experience in insurance he has most suc- 
cessfully used this method of increasing 
sales. He interviews a man on cold can- 
vass and whether he sells him or not— 
he finds out what his family connections 
are—whether his parents are dead or 
alive—whether he is married or single 
—whether he has brothers, _ sisters, 
nephews or nieces. One small prospect 
thus lead to eighty-one sales in the same 
family, said Mr. Bosnick. Mr. Bosnick 
utilizes every opportunity that comes his 
way. He spoke of the time that he was 
confined to a hospital bed for several 
weeks. At the end of these weeks, when 
he was dismissed, he had sold a policy 
to a fellow patient and had in his pocket 
many leads given to him by another pa- 
tient who was, himself, uninsurable. Mr. 
Bosnick ended his talk by reminding the 
agents to keep in mind that many a 
small prospect will lead to a future big 
prospect. 

“Referred Prospects” and “Centers of 
Influence” 


The next speaker was D. D. Gurnee 
of the Letcher Agency who spoke on 
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“Referred Prospects.” He emphasized 
the fact that cold canvass often forms 
the nucleus for an endless chain of pros- 
He, himself, started by cold can- 
vassing and making contacts in this man- 
ner. These contacts referred him to 
others and he soon had enough referred 


pects 


prospects to make cold canvassing un- 
necessary. 

Dan Friedman of the Devitt agency 
vave his listeners good advice on “The 
Center of Influence.” He said that real 
prospecting leads to joint work in this 
way: if an agent realizes that he does 
not understand the type of man his pros- 
pect happens to be he turns over the 
prospect and the information obtained 
to some other agent who is better quali- 
fied to handle this type of case. An 
agent must be able to analyze his pros- 
pect and the man who can say, “yes” of 
his own accord, and not waste time on 
the man who has to ask his wife if he 
may save $4 a month out of his salary. 
A splendid way of obtaining many pros- 
pects is by the Salary Savings method. 
Mr. Friedman. suggested the following 
manner of approach: “Mr. Employer, 
would you help your employe to take 
advantage of a savings plan that he 
wants, but is unable to obtain himself?” 
Mr. Employer invariably answers in the 
affirmative, thus starting the interview 
in the proper Yes attitude. 

Mr. Friedman has another splendid 
idea on the subject of sending illustra- 
tions through the mails. When a sec- 
retary sees the word, insurance, on the 
usual form of letter, she may use the 
waste paper basket. On the other hand, 
if she finds a letter such as Mr. Fried- 
man has gotten up—a letter that looks 
exactly like a policy and is in a policy 
jacket, she will not destroy it, but will 
give it to her employer who will read the 
message and information inside. 


Secretary Makes Telephone 
Appointments 

Miss Hermine Kuhn of the Rosenstein 
agency discussed “Cold Canvass.” She 
divides her work systematically. <A 
trained secretary spends about three 
hours a day at the telephone making def- 
inite appointments for her to make serv- 
ice calls. She tries to average from six 
to seven definite calls a day. She has 
been very successful in analysis of 
policies. 

In bringing the first day’s meeting to 
a close Dan Mason summed up high 
spots in the day’s speeches. He made 
clear that readjustment of methods is 
necessary to fit into the economic 
changes. He concluded by saying that 
the world makes way for the man who 
knows. where he is going, how he is go- 
ing to get there and with a definite 
knowledge of what he is going after. 


Miss Jones on Time Control 


The second day’s session was opened 
by Beatrice Jones of the Devitt agency. 
Before entering the life insurance busi- 
ness she headed the personnel depart- 
ment of one of the largest organizations 
in the country. With the Devitt agency 
she is the head of a unit composed ex- 
clusively of women agents. Her topic 
was “Time Control.” Even if an agent 
works only one hour a day, said Miss 
Jones, on insurance work that hour 
should be without interruption or outside 
interference. If an agent knows how to 
make that hour count it will not be long 
before the time is extended. An agent 
should set a high standard and meet it. 
Work should be fun and the most satis- 
factory fun in the world, but the way 
to get that fun is to know that the job 
is being done in the way it should be 
done. 

H. J. Sonnemberg of the Gierhart 
agency discussed “A Standardized Pre- 
sentation on Educational Insurance.” He 
outlined a plan guaranteeing a child’s 
education from grammar school through 
the years of professional training. He 
advocated presenting the education pol- 
icy on the basis of a complete education 
rather than just a college education. His 

(Continued on Page 18) 



































competent Life Insur- 
ance Representative can lay 
out a comprehensive pro- 
gram of insurance for his 
prospect ina comparatively 
short time, but it may be 
many years before the 
program can be completed. 


The modern Representative 
creates a business relation- 
ship which is strengthened 
as each link in the program 
chain is forged. 
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10 Leaders Picked for 
Managers’ Discussions 


AT NATIONAL ASS’N MEETING 





Prominent General Agents to Lead Afte,. 
noon Sessions; Reservations 
Running High 





Ten prominent general agents and 


managers will lead the group discussions 
at the managers’ session of the Chicago 
convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. The managers’ ges. 
sions will be held all day Tuesday, § 


ep- 
tember 26. 


The subjects and discussion 
will be: 

“How Can We Support Mental Atti- 
tude of Older Agents ?”—discussion. to 
be led by Lloyd Patterson, gencral agent 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
New York City. 

“General Agent’s Budgetary Control— 
What Is It and How Accomplished?" 
discussion to be led by Paul F. Clark 
general agent for the John Hancock.’ 

“Personal Production of Business by 
the Manager”—discussion to be led by 
Ralph A. Trubey, manager for the 
Guardian Life in Fargo, N. D. 

“What New Problems in Selection 
Has the Depression Brought ?”—discus- 
sion to be led by Ralph G. Engelsman, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual in 
New York City. 

“Should the Manager of Today Train 
His Men to Sell Policies or Programs?” 
—discussion to be led by George E. 
Lackey, general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life in Detroit. 

“Use of Motivation in Selling and 
Teaching New Agents to Use It”—dis- 
cussion to be led by M. Jay Ream, gen- 
eral agent for the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Pittsburgh. 

“What Should Be Done With the 
Newly Appointed Agent ?”—discussion to 
be led by H. G. Kenagy, assistant: man- 
ager, Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau, Hartford. 

“What Rural Agency Building Is De- 
sirable Today ?”—discussion to be led by 
George D. Curry, manager for the Bank- 
ers Life in Minneapolis. 

“Time Control as a Sales Factor To- 
day”—discussion to be led by Clancy D. 
Connell, general agent for the Provident 
Mutual in New York City. 

“Organized Sales Talks’’—discussion 
to be led by Seth C. H. Taylor, manager 
for the Sun Life in Cincinnati. 

It is anticipated that more than five 
hundred general agents and managers 
from all over the country will attend this 
session. ’ 

The morning speakers at the session, 
as previously announced, are to be M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual; Ralph Hamburger, general agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual in Minne- 
apolis; and Fred Healy, vice-president 
and advertising director of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. 


Some Billboards in Place Now 


Several of the billboard posters which 
bear the slogan of the convention are 
now in place throughout the city. Eventu- 
ally the posters will appear in fifty loca- 
tions. Several of the boards are near 
the Hotel Stevens at which the Conven- 
tion will meet, and are illuminated at 
night. 

These posters are being provided 
through the participation of the various 
home offices and general agencies of the 
city and members of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation. 

The billboard copy is in several attrac 
tive colors and the many which are al- 
ready in position at prominent points 
throughout Chicago have aroused favor 
able comment. / 

Advance hotel reservations are running 
higher than usual, many members appre: 
ciating that the crowds in Chicago make 
it necessary to get accommo lations i 
advance. 
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“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING...” 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has long 
been known for its conservatism and sound underwriting. The 
policyholders’ interests have always been its paramount considera- 


tion. The Company’s motto “WE SERVE” is well merited. 


It is the constant endeavor of this Agency to live up to these 
traditions,—not only by faithfully serving the Company’s policy- 
holders and agents but also by conscientiously conserving the 
interests of agents of other Life Insurance Companies who entrust 


their surplus business to us. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Unjust Untermyer Tax Plan 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Addressing Mayor and Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, Points Out Disregard to Time- 
Honored Tax Principles and Warns Against 
Possible Retaliation Elsewhere 


Speaking on behalf of the life insur- 
ance companies in this ctty and the more 
than 4,000,000 life insurance policyholders 
of this city, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
made the following address at the hearing 
Vonday before Mayor O’Brien and the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
called after protests against the Unter- 
myer tax suggestions of one-fourth of 1% 
to be levied on the value of investments 
of companies having their place of bust- 
ness here and operating in the city limits. 

It is impossible to conceive why this 
tax to relieve the people of New York 
from hardship and suffering, due to un- 
employment, should be levied against the 
savings of life insurance policyholders 
who are straining every nerve to protect 
themselves and their families from the 
effects of unemployment and depend- 
ency. Not all of our policyholders are 
unemployed—many are—and a vast num- 
ber of them have been compelled to use 
their life insurance values to assist 
themselves and their families in this 
period of distress. Life insurance has 
been the last resource of many families 
and it has undoubtedly kept many off 
the public relief roll. Millions of dollars 
in cash surrender values and policy loans 
have been and are being used for this 
purpose. 


Most Policyholders Have Small Means 


The great proportion of life insurance 
policyholders are persons of small means. 
Life insurance is often their only safe- 
guard for their families against depend- 
ency. You will not be taxing the rich, 
should you impose this tax, but will be 
penalizing yery largely those of small 
means who have heretofore husbanded 
their slender reserves and will resent 
any attack that involves the depletion of 
their last resource. During the last year 
life insurance policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries in New York City received from 
their companies over $373,000,000. It is 
beyond question that policyholders, when 
they understand, and they will readily 
understand, the effect of this tax, will 
resent even the suggestion of its impo- 
sition. 

This proposed tax is in effect a capital 
levy on the property held in trust for the 
benefit and protection of policyholders 
and their widows and orphans, wherever 
situated, whether resident or non-resi- 
dent. The provision that the tax shall 
apply only to a portion of the assets de- 
termined by the relation of premiums 
paid by New York City policyholders to 
total premiums does not limit this tax 
to the New York City group. The tax 
is payable by the companies out of the 
assets held on behalf of all policyholders. 
It is proposed to tax the equities of pol- 
icyholders who are residents of every 
other state and foreign country to meet 
the financial needs of New York City. 

It is difficult to conceive of legislation 
by this body that could be more injurious 
to the business of life insurance compan- 
ies domiciled in New York City. It has 
been the prevailing custom throughout 
the United States for each state to tax 
the premiums received in such states and 
not to tax or attempt to tax the gross 
assets of companies. The State of New 
York has for years specifically exempted 
the accumulations of life insurance com- 
panies from taxation. The city now pro- 
poses to disregard this time-honored 
usage and to attempt to levy a tax upon 
the allocation of assets proportionate to 
the business in New York City. This 
proposal will suggest to the public out- 
side of New York City that the city is 
willing to take advantage of the mere 
accident that these companies happen to 
be located in the city, a fact which is of 
great advantage to the city. For such 


an impression to gain currency outside 
of New York would be a serious detri- 
ment to the companies located in the 
city. 

Assets of Long Accumulation 

It is proposed to levy this as a license 
tax for the privilege of doing business. 
Yet the tax is to be computed upon a 
basis—the assets of the companies—that 
has no relation to the business of a given 
year, on which any proper license tax 
should be based. On the contrary, these 
assets have been accumulated over a long 
period of years in response to the re- 
quirements of the laws of the State of 
New York. These laws impose upon the 
companies the obligation to accumulate 
the reserves which constitute the major 
portion of their assets for the security of 
policyholders. This is just another evi- 
dence of the injustice and unfairness of 
the proposed measure. 

Still another evidence of inequity. The 
theory of this proposed tax seems to be 
that certain assets may be segregated 
as representing New York City invest- 
ments. Yet no account is taken of the 
fact that these life insurance companies 
are large holders of real estate in the 
city and consequently large taxpayers. 
The effect is to impose an additional tax 
upon the real estate holdings of these 
companies in this city, while a like im- 
post is not being imposed upon other 
owners of real estate. There is no war- 
rant in morals or equity for any such 
discrimination. 

Another reason why life insurance 
companies should not be sought out for 
this discrimination. They have, by rea- 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 


by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





son of the large amount of money which 
they have loaned on New York City real 
estate, as well as by reason of their con- 
siderate attitude toward borrowers, been 
of great assistance in maintaining real 
estate values and aiding in the collection 
of taxes by the City of New York. 


Possible Effect of Such Legislation 


The effect of this legislation will not 
be confined to New York City and New 
York State. It will open the door to 
enormous additional taxation in other 
states and localities which will exceed 
many times the amount of tax that the 
City of New York may realize, not only 
by efforts to imitate New York, but by 
the application of retaliatory laws al- 
ready on the statute books. The ma- 
jority of the states have in effect these 
retaliatory laws which would automat- 
ically impose upon New York companies 
the same tax burden that New York im- 
poses upon their companies. 

If you want to create the impression 
that New York City, because it may have 
the power, will set these great institu- 
tions apart so as to secure a tax from 
non-resident policyholders, no matter 
what the emergency, and put the life in- 
surance companies of New York City at 
a disadvantage in the transaction of their 

(Continued on Page 12) 








Where To Find People 
We Want To See 


Most of the people with whom we want to do 
business spend all their business time at their own 
desks, where they are hard to reach. 


Salary Savings insurance takes the salesman 
directly to these people with an introduction from 
the head of their organization. 


An easy pleasant way to sell life insurance and 
to establish an active, ever growing group of 


policyholders. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The premium income has increased 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Protest Tax 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ance men seen at the hearing were Pres. 
ident James A. Fulton, Home Life; Pres. 
ident Carl Heye, Guardian Life; Presj- 
dent Henry Moir, United States Life: 
Sterling Pierson, general solicitor, and 
Major Andrew E. Tuck, assistant secre- 
tary, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
F. L. Allen, vice-president and general 
counsel, Mutual Life; John W. Thomson, 
actuary, North American Reassurance; 
Vincent L. Whitsitt and H. S. Weaver, 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; Clifford L. McMillen, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. 


Hurrell and Untermyer Clash 


Mr. Taylor’s speech is printed on this 
page. Mr. Hurrell sympathized with 
Mayor O’Brien in his problem of the un- 
employed, and said that no group of per- 
sons were more familiar with the distress 
of unemployed persons than representa- 
tives of life insurance companies who had 
so much first hand contact, but he was 
completely out of sympathy with the di- 
rect levying of a capital tax. He re- 
garded the tax plan as discriminating, un- 
fair, an invitation to other communities 
to go and do likewise which would have 
appalling results if the practice were fol- 
lowed. A burden, confiscatory in some 
respects, placed where it does not belong. 
He described the composition of the as- 
sets of insurance companies; the nature 
of their sinking funds; the years taken 
to build up these sinking funds; the pro- 
tection they afforded. 

“Formerly we regarded New York City 
as conservative,” he said. “I ask you 
not to visit this injustice on the life in- 
surance companies.” 

Lawyer Untermyer asked Mr. Hurrell 
if he would not advise the board how he 
thought the tax measure could be writ- 
ten in such a way that it would not be 
discriminatory to the classes which had 
been picked out by Mr. Untermyer for 
the direct tax levy. Mr. Hurrell declined 
to go into details. There were so many 
objections he did not intend to play along 
with Mr. Untermyer. It was an exciting 
little colloquy in which the Prudential 
vice-president refused to fall for Unter- 
myer sarcasm or sneers or walk into any 
Untermyer traps. 


Bragg Talks For Agents 


James Elton Bragg, talking for the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, was emphatically against the Un- 
termyer tax proposition; regarded the 
plan as destructive. He said there were 
4,500,000 people insured here and the tax 
would reach into the pockets of those 
millions. Some people might think that 
the tax would attempt to soak rich cor- 
porations, but it is really a blow at. the 
millions of policyholders. He described 
what insurance is, how resources are 
pooled by millions of people in the pay- 
ment of premiums, and said the tax 
measure was really an assault on thrift. 

He concluded by intimating that if the 
measure became effective insurance 


agents would tell the public why this a¢- 
ditional 
was made. 
they knew 
measure. 


demand upon their resources 
An intimation, in brief, that 
“the politics” behind the 
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...makes life in- 


surance a tangible article instead 


of a mass of figures and rates. 
Presented in this way, through 
national advertising and planned 


interviews, the prospect under- 


stands more readily how it fits 


his individual problems. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Ine. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 
WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Scranton, Pa. 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. - 26 Court Street, 


Schenectady, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 
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‘Malone, N. Y. 
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Purchase Agreement By Which General American Life 
Takes Over the Missouri State Life 


Title to the assets and business of the 
Missouri State Life had been vested in the 
Superintendent of Insurance of Missouri, 
Robert E. O'Malley, by the Circuit Court 
at St. Louis, and this purchase agreement, 
approved by the court last week, ts be- 
tween the Superintendent and the General 
American Life. 

ARTICLE I 
Purchase and Sale of Assets 

The New Company agrees to purchase 
from the Superintendent as the owner 
of all of said assets formerly owned by 
the Old Company and as custodian and 
manager of the affairs of the Old Com- 
pany, and the Superintendent agrees to 
sell and deliver to the New Company, 
upon the terms and conditions herein- 
after set forth, all of said assets formerly 
owned by the Old Company, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, tangible and intangible, 
including, without limiting the generality 
of the foregoing, all notes, debts, obliga- 
tions, rights and choses in action, where- 
soever situated and by whomsoever held, 
cash on hand and the right to collect 
and receive from the holders of policies 
issued, assumed or reinsured by the Old 
Company, all payments on account of 
premiums, notes, loans, interest, etc., 
which may now or hereafter be or be- 
come due by virtue of any contract of 
insurance entered into, assumed or rein- 
sured by the Old Company, and all rec- 
ords, files, documents, furniture, equip- 
ment and supplies formerly owned by the 
Old Company, as aforesaid. In consid- 
eration for the sale to it of such assets, 
the New Company agrees, upon the de- 
livery of such assets to it, to pay to or 
as directed by the Superintendent the 
sum of One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($100,000.00), and thereafter to pay to or 
as directed by the Superintendent, such 
additional sums, if any, as may be nec- 
essary to pay the following items: 

First: All the expenses of closing the 
business and disposing of the assets of 
the Old Company including court costs 
and attorneys’ fees. 

Second: All lawful taxes and debts 
due by the Old Company to the United 
States, the State of Missouri, and the 
other states in which the Old Company 
did business and/or to the counties and 
municipalities thereof; 

Third: The death losses and matured 
policy claims of the Old Company (of 
the character described in Clause Third 
of Section 5951 of the Revised Statutes 
of Missouri for the year 1929), matured 
and/or due and payable on or before the 
28th day of August, 1933, as and when 
the same become due and payable ac- 
cording to the terms and provisions of 


the contract or contracts upon which 
such claims are made; 
Fourth: Wages and salaries due to 


persons employed by the Old Company 
for services rendered prior to August 29, 
1933, and constituting preferred claims 
under the laws of the State of Missouri; 

Fifth: All valid claims of secured cred- 
itors against the Old Company, to the 
extent of the value of their security; and 

Sixth: 50% of all other valid claims 
against the Old Company, including de- 
ficiency claims of secured creditors; pro- 
vided, that nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed to obligate the New Company 
to pay any such claim prior to the 3lst 
dav of December. 1934. 

And the New Company further agrees 
to carry out the other terms and provi- 
sions of this Agreement on its part re- 
quired to be made or performed, all as 
hereinafter set forth. 


ARTICLE II 


Policyholders 
Section (a) Assumption of Existing 
Policies—The New Company will as- 
sume all of the outstanding insurance 


policies and annuity policies heretofore 
issued, assumed or reinsured by the Old 


Company and in force according to their 
terms on the books and records of the 
Old Company on the 28th day of August, 
1933, so as to carry out in manner and 
form all of the obligations of the Old 
Company as contained in said policies 
and contracts, according to the true in- 
tent and tenor thereof, subject, however, 
to the same rights of defense as have 
been or might or could be possessed by 
the Old Company and subject further to 
the provisions of this Agreement relat- 
ing to Liens and to Cash Loans and Sur- 
renders; and in the case of any policy 
in which any provision is contained for 
income benefits for total and permanent 
disability, subject to the provisions of 
Section (b) of Article III hereof, relat- 
ing to Total and Permanent Disability 
Claims. 

Section (b) Reinstatement of Lapsed 
Policies—The New Company will rein- 
state and restore any policies heretofore 
issued, assumed or reinsured by the Old 
Company which, on the 28th day of Aug- 
ust, 1933, or thereafter, are by their 
terms entitled to reinstatement and re- 
storation; provided, and on _ condition 
that all requirements necessary to pro- 
cure a reinstatement and restoration of 
said policies, under their terms, are ful- 
filled to the satisfaction of the New 
Company, and subject to all rights and 
privileges given by said policies to the 
insurer. Any reinstatement granted 
hereunder will be subject to the provi- 
sions hereof relating to Liens and to 
Cash Loans and Surrenders and, in the 
case of any claim thereunder for income 
benefits for total and permanent disa- 
bility, subject also to the provisions of 
Section (b) of Article III hereof relating 
to Total and Permanent Disability 
Claims. 

Section (c) Liens—Inasmuch as the 
present appraised value of the assets pur- 
chased hereunder is less than the re- 
quired reserves, a lien (adjusted to the 
nearest dollar) equal to 50% of the ter- 
minal reserve on each policy of life in- 
surance and each annuity policy as such 
reserve has been established in the ac- 
counts of the Old Company, computed 
as of September 1, 1933, to the date to 
which premiums on such policies have 
been paid, will be established and placed 
against each such policy; provided, that 
in no case shall such lien exceed the 
amount by which said reserve shall be 
in excess of the indebtedness on any 
such policy as of September 1, 1933. Such 
lien shall bear interest at the rate of five 
per cent (5%) per annum from Septem- 
ber 1, 1933, until September 1, 1948, and 
thereafter at the rate of four per cent 
(4%) per annum, such interest to be paid 
on each policy anniversary date, and if 
not so paid, to be compounded annually ; 
and said lien and interest shall be treated 
otherwise in all respects and with like 
effect as policy loan indebtedness under 
the terms of such policy. Such lien and 
its accumulation shall be carried as an 
asset by the New Company with like 
effect and in like manner as policy loans. 
Any policyholder may at any time or 
from time to time reduce or discharge 
his lien by payment to the New Company 
of such sum (which shall not be less than 
Five dollars, as to any such payment) 
as he may elect, and the New Company 
shall apply all such payments accord- 
ingly. 

Every such lien, together with the in- 
terest thereon, will be deducted from any 
payment made by the New Company 
pursuant to the terms of each such pol- 
icy or from any settlement made thereon 
or from the value used to purchase or 
provide any paid-up or extended insur- 
ance or to exercise any option provided 
by said policy, except that should the 
insured die before September 1, 1948, the 
New Company will, if the policy be then 
in force in accordance with its terms as 


modified by the terms of this Agreement, 
waive such lien in the payment of such 
death claim, subject, however, to the de- 
duction of any accrued interest on the 
amount of such lien. The mortality cost 
of waiving such lien shall be provided 
out of the net earnings of the business 
of the Old Company purchased hereun- 
der. If such earnings are insufficient to 
provide such mortality cost, then the 
New Company will provide therefor out 
of its own surplus; but nothing herein 
contained shall obligate the New Com- 
pany, cither in its own or the Old Com- 
pany account, to maintain any reserve, 
legal or otherwise, to insure the waiving 
of liens. 

In respect to every such policy under 
what is known as “extended insurance” 
or “continued term insurance, non-for- 
feiture plan,” in force on the date when 
such lien shall take effect, it is agreed 
that the reserve on such policy, after de- 
ducting a sum equal to the lien thereon, 
shall forthwith be applied to continue the 
insurance thereby provided in force for 
such term as such remainder shall suffice 
to pay for at the then attained age on 
the basis provided for in the policy, and 
that, upon the expiration of such term, 
all insurance thereby provided shall 
cease and expire and such policy shall 
no longer be in force. 

This lien provision shall not apply to 
policies of Group Life Insurance, Group 
Accident and Health Insurance or Com- 
mercial Accident and Health Insurance, 
inasmuch as no substantial or accumula- 
tive reserves are carried against such 
policies, nor shall said lien apply to reg- 
istered policies of life insurance or reg- 
istered annuity policies. 

Section (d) Cash Loans and Surren- 
ders.—Since a substantial proportion of 
the assets purchased hereunder are not 
susceptible of ready and immediate con- 
version into cash, and since the greatest 
possible realization thereon is essential 
in order to effect the highest return to 
policyholders and stockholders, the New 
Company shall not be required prior to 
September 1, 1936, to make or receive 
applications for policy loans under any 
policy or contract assumed or reinstated 
under the terms of this Agreement, ex- 
cept for the payment of premiums on 
such policy or interest on indebtedness 
against such policy or for the payment 
of such premiums or interest on other 
policies on the same life heretofore is- 
sued, assumed or reinsured by the Old 
Company, and shall likewise not be re- 
quired prior to September 1, 1936, to re- 
ceive any application for or allow or pay 
any cash surrender value on any such 
policy. This period of deferment of pol- 
icy loans and cash surrenders may, upon 
application of the New Company on or 
before September 1, 1936, for good cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Super- 
intendent, be extended for a_ further 
period not exceeding two years as to the 
whole or such fractional part of each 
such policy loan or surrender value as 
said Superintendent shall determine. The 
provisions of this Section shall not limit 
or modify the right, if any, of any pol- 
icyholder under the terms of his policy 
contract to purchase paid-up or extended 
insurance, subject to the modifications 
heretofore provided in Section (c) of this 
Article II hereof, relating to Liens. Like- 
wise, the provisions of this Section shall 
not apply to the amount of such increase 
in cash loan and surrender values (above 
the greatest amount provided for under 
the terms of each such policy contract 
as of the date on which the last pre- 
mium became payable thereon prior to 
the date of this Agreement) as shall be 
created by the payment in cash hereafter 
of premiums falling due hereafter under 
policies assumed or reinstated under the 
provisions hereof, subiect, however, to all 
of the terms and conditions of such poli- 


cies as written, and subject to accrued 
and unpaid interest on the lien provided 
for in Section (c) of this Article J] 
hereof. 

Section (e) Registered Policies—The 
provisions of this Agreement relating to 
liens shall not be applicable to any pol. 
icy issued, assumed or reinsured by the 
Old Company bearing the registration 
certificate of the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department of the State of 
Missouri, and the New Company agrees 
to leave the securities so deposited jn 
the custody and possession of the Ip- 
surance Department of the State of Mis- 
souri, subject, however, to the same 
rights of substitution, withdrawal and re- 
ceipt of income as were available to the 
Old Company prior to August 28, 1933 
under the provisions of the statutes of 
the State of Missouri. 

Section (f) Dividends on Participating 
Policies.—Jividends payable under the 
terms of participating policies heretofore 
issued, assumed or reinsured by the Old 
Company (whether or not any such pol- 
icy shall have any coupon or coupons at- 
tached thereto) shall be such as the 
Board of Directors of the New Com- 
pany, after taking into consideration the 
experience thereon, shall from time to 
time in their discretion authorize and de- 
clare; provided, that no such dividend 
shall be paid or declared without the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent. 

ARTICLE III 
Claimants 

Section (a) Death Claims Under Life 
Policies.—All claims on account of death 
occurring prior to August 29, 1933, under 
any policy issued, assumed or reinsured 
by the Old Company and in force accord- 
ing to its terms on the books and records 
of the Old Company at the date of such 
death, will be paid in full according to 
the terms and provisions of such policy 
as written, as a matured claim under the 
provisions of Subdivision Third of Ar- 
ticle I of this Agreement. Claims on ac- 
count of death occurring on or after said 
date under any policy assumed or rein- 
stated hereunder and in force on the 
date of such death will be paid according 
to the terms of such policy, except as 
modified by the provisions herein con- 
tained relating to liens. 

Section (b) Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability Claims.—Waiver of premium ben- 
efits under total and permanent disability 
provisions of any policy assumed or re- 
instated hereunder and in force accord- 
ing to its terms, will be granted in full. 

Installment disability benefits and 
monthly income disability benefits here- 
after becoming due on account of dis- 
ability occurring on or prior to August 
28, 1933, on claims approved by the Old 
Company prior to said date, will be pal 
in full as and when they become due and 
payable under the terms of the policies 
on which said claims are based, as ma- 
tured claims under the provisions. of 
Subdivision Third of Article I hereol. 
Installment disability benefits and month- 
ly income disability benefits becoming 
due under policies issued on applications 
dated on or after July 15, 1932, will also 
be paid in full when and as they become 
due and payable under the terms of the 
policies on which such claims are based. 

All payments of installment disability 
benefits and monthly income disability 
benefits, except those referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, shall be reduced in 
a sum equal to 50% thereof. The pro- 
visions of this Agreement relating to 
liens shall not apply to the payment 0 
any installment disability benefits oF 
monthly disability benefits under any 
policy issued on an application dated 
prior to July 15, 1932, nor shall the re- 
duction of the amount of any such pay- 
ment, as in this paragraph provided for, 
be in any way governed or affected by 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Where Do I Fall Down? 


Establishing Confidence: Getting The Facts 


Life Insurance Salesman: “It would 


be very easy, Mr. Prospective Client, to 


suggest a form of policy that might seem applicable in your case, but that would not 


be at all satisfactory. 


Each case is different. 


While I have not got all the facts 


pertaining to your affairs I am helpless because it is upon the proper interpretation 


of those facts that everything else depends. 
“I look upon my work as a professional service. 


It sometimes takes weeks to 


work out a really constructive program but the results always justify the time and 
thought given as you can see from the many letters of appreciation | have from my 


present clientele. 


I will set up whatever information you give me so that you can 


see things for yourself in your own way even though you may not be able to take 
advantage at the present time of any of the suggestions that might develop.” 


The Best Working Partner A Man Can Have 


I think that it is a safe rule in modern 
finance that an individual should not place 
his faith in any single form of investment 
security. That has been the lesson since 
1929. How can any individual pass judg- 
ment? Where can he get the facts? Let 
him try to look into any single field, be 
it banking, oil, manufacturing, public util- 
ities, mortgages, real estate, steel, foods, 
chemicals, municipals or governments. 
What is good today may be risky tomor- 
row. 

There is nothing more certain than 
change. Fashions come and go. Inven- 
tions suddenly alter the whole outlook of 
industry. Expensive machinery has to be 
scrapped—the capital already invested 
sunk without hope of recovery. Why en- 
ter into all this bewilderment? 


Life insurance companies are nothing 
but co-operative investment trusts. Their 
portfolios represent a composite of every 
activity in our economic life. Should any 
force be great enough to destroy the val- 
ues in these portfolios then economic life 
as we know it today would cease to exist. 
It is not possible to make an investment 
directly in these investment trusts. It 
can only be done through first taking out 
a policy or arranging for an annuity. In 
the case of the reserves on the policy, 
when the death hazard has been removed, 
there is a new release of energy anda re- 
sultant increase in interest returns. Life 
insurance companies are not yet fully ap- 
preciated as an investment medium, as 
the best working partner a man can have. 


Fact Values Versus Selling Values 


A.B. 
Figures, 
sure anybody. The only thing that does 
is a contract issued based upon an appli- 
cation, a passed medical examination, a 
paid premium, and certain standards of 
good citizenship. What is the use of 
wrangling over a few dollars difference 
one way or the other? Twenty year val- 
ues do not mean a thing from the selling 
point of view. Suppose you eliminate all 
discussion of the cash values and rest 
your case on the fact that in the event 
of your prospective client not being able 
to see his plans through for his family 
personally, they would have an income 
provided that would hold mother and 
children together until the children were 


rates and net costs do not in- 


LATE 


Benjamin S$. Washer, Louisville law- 
yer, has been made president of the re- 
organized Kentucky Home Life, which 
company is now under control of the 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. The bank 
got control through getting stock given 
as collateral for a $850,000 note by Julius 
H. Barnes and Frank Cohen, his former 
associate. Ellsworth Regenstein, Cincin- 
nati lawyer, is vice-president; S. Lewis 
Guthrie, Bardstown, Ky., is secretary- 
treasurer; J. B. Williams, Louisville, 
actuary; Burton Van Dyke, Louisville, 
medical director. 

Several attempts are being made to set 
aside the sale of the Missouri State to 
the American General. Circuit Court 
Judge Hamilton has overruled petitions 
of objecting policyholders. Counsel for 
Henry Weinberg, holder of a $2,000 pol- 
icy in Missouri State Life, has asked Su- 
preme Court to grant writ of prohibition 
restraining Judge Hamilton from enforc- 
ing a final decree approving of sale of 
the assets and also restraining Super- 
intendent O’Malley from carrying out 
provisions of sale. 


able to look out for themselves, and then 
there would still be sufficient income avail- 
able to the mother for the rest of her life. 
Isn’t that what he wants? 

If you bring in the subject of cash 
values at all, it is better to say, “If con- 
ditions permit you to see your plans for 
your family through personally, there will 
be a constantly increasing fund to your 
credit each year for yourself and your 
wife.” Remember there is the greatest 
difference in the world between the fact 
value and the selling value of any state- 
ment you may make. 

Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


NEWS 


The life insurance marchers in the big 
NRA parade in New York Wednesday 
were headed by Alfred L. Aiken, vice- 
president of the New York Life. That 
company had 2,000 marchers in line, in- 
cluding Vice-president Griffin M. Love- 
lace. The Metropolitan Life marchers 
were headed by that company’s band. 
Carl Heye, president of Guardian Life, 
and James A. McLain, vice-president, 
marched with the Guardian group. The 
life insurance men did not pass the re- 
viewing stand until 9:20 p.m. They had 





been waiting in side streets from the 
middle of the afternoon. 
Figures of the Association of Life In- 


surance Pre dienes for August 1933 are 
most gratifying. They show that during 
last month and for the first time in any 
month since January 1932 paid produc- 
tion is showing an increase. The August 
1933 increase over August 1932 was 3.1%. 





The Insurance Advertising Conference 
program for its Briarcliff meeting on 
September 25 and 26 is printed in the 
casualty department of this issue. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Charleston, West Virginia 

CHARLES L. PRESTON 
President 

A strong company under able and aggressive management. 
A company worthy of only the best as to Field Representation! If you are interested, 
write to 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice President - - - Manager of Agencies 











is to secure relief from taxation once im- 
posed. There is nothing to prevent the 
city from seeking the continuation oj 
this enabling legislation by the next New 
York legislature if the emergency stil] 


Companies To Fight 


It looks as though the New York 
City tax is going through, and it is now 
being reviewed by legal departments 
of insurance companies. That they 
will fight this unjust, unprecedented 
and illegal levy, which affects millions 
of people, many living outside of New 
York State, is not questioned. A\l- 
ready protests from policyholders in 
other states are pouring in to the in- 
surance offices. 


any future time. 


should not be met by 





life insurance policyholders, which itself 





dependency which causes the suggestion 
of this tax. It is the problem of all the 
people to meet what may be determined 
to be the city’s needs and any taxation 
levied should be applicable to all alike 
and should not single out a_ particular 
group as does this bill. 





Unjust Claims 
(Continued from Page 8) 
business in other states, then enact this 
legislation. No greater blow to the life 
insurance companies of New York City 
could be given than that which would re- 

sult if this tax should be imposed. 





COLUMBUS APPOINTMENT 
Effective September 1 Charles W 
Swartz was appointed manager at Co- 
lumbus, O., for the Fidelity Mutual Life 


The fact that the tax is proposed as a_ Insurance Company. Mr. Swartz has 
temporary one is not a sufficient answer. been nine years in the insurance busi- 
The most difficult task that anyone faces ness, starting his carcer in Cincinnati 

ee oe me —— a 








exists on February 28 or should arise at 


The effort to solve the city’s difficulties | 
seeking but one | 
particular group, and that a group like | 
I 
is making the greatest voluntary contri- | 
bution to prevent the very distress and | 








THE FORMULA 
| of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Vice-President 
President 


an ‘ 
Manager of Agencies 
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100% Cash Demands 
Unfair, Talbot Says 


DISCUSSES LOANS, SURRENDERS 








President of Fidelity Mutual at Leaders’ 
Club Convention Points Out In- 
surance Strength 





If the obligation of life insurance com- 
panies to meet immediate cash demands 
for 100% surrenders and loans were to 
be permanently removed insurance would 
be even stronger than it has proved itself 
to be in recent years, Walter LeMar 
Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, told the Leaders’ Club of that com- 
panv at its convention in Chicago this 
week. : Piet : 

“Notwithstanding the distinction with 
which we passed through this financial 
tension, would it be wise to depend upon 
exactly the same practices to successfully 
carry us through another such devastat- 
ing period?” asked Mr. Talbot. 

“The system itself should be so 
strengthened as to make it unnecessary 
to depend upon the enactment of legis- 
lative emergency rules in times of seri- 
ous financial stress. Life insurance should 
courageously attempt to automatically 
govern and control this contingency 
within its own system. 

“In my opinion the remedy is not to 
be found in maintaining an extreme de- 
gree of asset liquidity, although under 
the present statutory policy provisions it 
is imperative that that be done. Doing 
this, of course, seriously interferes with 
the earning power of accumulated funds 
and will naturally reflect itself in an in- 
creased cost for insurance protection. 
And further, in view of the assumed rate 
of 3 or 3%4% interest earning on reserve 
funds, too large a proportion of our as- 
sets cannot be permitted to remain liquid 
or to be invested in short term low in- 
terest return securities; yet we are ob- 
ligated to meet immediate cash demands 
for 100% surrenders and loans. 

“Let this one inconsistency be correct- 
ed and life insurance will not only repeat 
its past history in any future like depres- 
sion but will stand solidly against even a 
more severe crisis, and without the in- 
tervention of emergency legislation.” 


S. H. Gettis Club President 


Fidelity Mutual producers who are 
members of the Leaders’ Club have been 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
this week. The meeting started on 
Wednesday and the final session will be 
today. Stanley H. Gettis of Washington, 
D. C., is president of the club as leading 
producer of the company. 

Vice-President is J. E. Fitzgerald, San 
Francisco, with Karl Collings of Phila- 
delphia second vice-president. T. R. 
Powell of Philadelphia is secretary and 
A. H. Madsen, Detroit, treasurer. 

Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, opened the conven- 
tion on Wednesday, when in addition to 
President Talbot the following were 
heard: Mr. Fitzgerald; Mr. Gettis; F. 
W. Hagen, Philadelphia; L. A. Cerf, Jr., 
New York; R. F. Tull, secretary of the 
company, and G. H. Tracy, Boston. 
Speakers on Thursday were E. H. 
Norens, supervisor of agencies; B. F. 
Fraser, Jr., Atlanta; Miss Elsie Ullrich; 
R. N. Waddell, Pittsburgh. Today a 
sales demonstration will be given by Paul 
Wechsler and R. K. Gillen, both of Phila- 
delphia. Addresses will be made by C. 
T. Feddeman, agency assistant, and Fred 
Poe, Little Rock, while a series of rapid- 
fire talks will be given by J. M. Dunn, 
Wheeling; R. E. Greenlee, Baltimore; 
W. C. Louis, Detroit; Ralph Shilafsky, 
Philadelphia; E. C. Weber, Cleveland, 
and J. C. Witt, Nashville. 





S. B. ROTE’S FATHER DIES 

John R. Rote, father of Stuart B. Rote 
of the Equitable Society in New York, 
died in Harrisburg at the age of 83 last 
week. John R. Rote had been with the 
Equitable since 1903. He had recently 
been elected an honorary member of the 
Central Pennsylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


New England Mutual 
Is National Advertiser 


FIRST COPY APPEARS THIS WEEK 





Saturday Evening Post and Time Carry 
Copy Which Stresses Fact That Seven 
Major Depressions Have Not Shak- 
en Company’s Stability 





The New England Mutual Life has 
entered the field of national advertising. 
First copy consists of full pages in Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Time. Half 
pages will follow in each _ periodical 
monthly, with staggered fortnightly in- 
tervals. Thus, millions of readers will 
be reached. 

When President George Willard Smith 
announced that the company was enter- 
ing the national advertising field, which 
he did at the recent convention of the 
company at Swampscott, the 300 present 
cheered lustily. 


Will Stress Dependable Security 


Instead of making an appeal based on 
the special services of particular policies 
to provide for retirement, education, 
mortgage or business, etc., the company’s 
advertising will emphasize the funda- 
mental thoughts of permanence and de- 
pendable security. 

The initial copy plays up the fact that 
seven major depressions have failed to 
shake the stability of the New England 
Mutual. It was chartered in 1835; began 
business in 1843. Not only have depres- 
sions caused no serious loss, but, be- 
cause of the soundness of the principles 
on which the company is founded, by the 
close of each depression the company 
had advanced to a new point in resources 
and in liberalized service. The develop- 
ment of these facts and of their signifi- 
cance for the policyholders of today will 
be the theme of the present series of 
messages. 

The advertisements in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Time are striking, catch 
the eye immediatelv, tell the story quick- 
ly, and are unusually effective. 





SALES SEMINAR AT RYE, N. Y. 





Eastern Executives Met With Research 
Bureau at Westchester Country 
Club This Week 

The Westchester Country Club at Rye, 
N. Y., was the location this week of the 
second and last of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau’s sales seminars 
for the season. The first was held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
during July. 

At the Rye seminar about twelve 
agency chiefs from the eastern United 
States and Canada were in attendance, 
discussing the basic problems faced by 
agency executives. The course was con- 
ducted by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Bureau; H. G. Kenagy, 
assistant manager; L. J. Doolin, L. S. 
Morrison and K. R. Miller. 





McNULTY AGENCY’S FIRA 





Breakfast Meeting Held At New York 
Athletic Club to Start 
Fall Season 

The John A. McNulty agency of the 
Prudential at 1440 Broadway, N. Y., held 
its first agency meeting of the season as 
a breakfast at 8:15 last Monday morning 
at the New York Athletic Club. There 
was a 100% turn out of the agency. 

Manager McNulty and Walter S. New- 
ton, Jr. had charge of the meeting. The 
agency drafted a code of operations of 
its own taking its cue from NRA, the 
code to be known as FIRA which trans- 
lated means Financial Independence Re- 
covery Act. The code includes a set of 
minimum requirements of prospects and 
interviews per week, minimum number of 
applications per week and a minimum 
goal of $5,000 paid for per man per week. 





PITTSBURGH CARNIVAL 
The Pittsburgh Life. Underwriters As- 
sociation held a carnival outing at Wild- 
wood, Pa., on Wednesday of this week. 











The Fruit of Many Years of 
CONTINUOUS CAPABLE 
MANAGEMENT 


ion of | President Arnold 
Lauds Financial ond 
Position of NYNL! are 


Cuicaco, August 22.—An encour- power 
aging picture of the future, both for | to roll] 
the life insurance business as a|tum. p 

no spe- | whole and for NWNL,was painted by | that da 

e agents | President O. J. Arnold at the open- | g9 900, 

of the | ing session of NWNL’s agency con- | widene 
vention here today in an address in | $41.00 
which he also reviewed briefly the | which 







€ as 11! performance of life insurance in Wh 
many | general and NWNL jin particular their 
o have | during the final phases of the de- han 
to at- | Pression. hardly 
o them nay ow the ange fy do, the 
strong financial position, Mr. 
, Arnold said, is the fact that if on the 
n many every policyholder had demand- who ha 
ed the maximum cash loan val- ness 1n 
ues of his policy on December Februa 
31st last, the Company’s cash splen 


and bonds alone, sold at their 
market value as of that date, 
would have come within $391.- 
531 of meeting these demands. 

In addition to these bonds, In 


the Company had other assets in “Goo 


or for valued in excess of $18,000,000, tin. Ma 

alified not including $10,000,000 in poli- to his T 
. cy loans. ‘ 

meals, oak a 


“The exceptional financial posi- | family 
nd will] | tion of the Company is not the result | ,ejd y 
ex- | of chance,” said Mr. Arnold, “but | gays 
aneous | is due to many years of continuous | 1, hej 
charges | Capable management. NWNL is/ Qn th 
unique in having a Board of Direc- | sho Jea 
tors composed of leaders in the busi- | Texas 
ness world, each independent of the} aj}y w 
other, directing the Company's af- | they] 
fairs solely in the interests of its| 4 Jot 9 
policyholders.” 

Mr. Arnold also brought out that 
the Company has sold no assets to 
ed b realize cash; it has borrowed no 

Y| money from the R. F. C. or else- | 42€nc} 
where; it has met unprecedented de- Dakoti 
mands from its normal, regular | Pear to 
sources of income; it has not in any 
the con- | respect availed itself of the average | the m 

ling by | values allowed by the National Con- | dope 
ash al- | vention of Insurance Commissioners; | i$ fou 
irds of | it has continued to improve its liquid | ™@" a 
by the | position, the percentage of its cash business 

f Pull- | and United States Government Bonds| The 
at you | having been increased from 10.9 per | and H 
includes | cent as of December 31st last to 13.6| than $ 
amount | per cent as of June 30th. and s 
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Missouri State 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Article VII of 


to Reduction 


this 
and 


the provisions of 
Agreement relating 
Repayment of Liens. 


Section (c) Annuities and Supplemen- 
tal Contracts Arising Out of Maturity of 
Annuity, Life or Endowment Insurance 
Policies—Payments coming due on or 
after August 28, 1933, under annuity, life 
or endowment policies theretofore ma- 
tured and interest or installment pay- 
ments coming due on or after said date, 
under supplemental contracts arising out 
of life or endowment insurance policies 
theretofore matured, will be paid in full 
as matured claims, as provided in Sub- 
division Third of Article I of this Agree- 
ment. 

Section (d) Dividends on Deposit.— 
Dividends left with the Old Company on 
deposit to accumulate at interest prior 
to the date of this Agreement, together 
with the interest accrued thereon to the 
date of payment thereof, will be paid on 
demand, subject, however, to reduction 
by the lien percentage of 50% such 
reduced lien percentage as may be in 
effect at the date of such payment under 
the terms of Article VII of this Agree- 
ment relating to Reduction and Repay- 
ment of Liens; but no subsequent re- 
duction or extinguishment of lien shall 
have any retroactive effect on payments 
previously made. Application of such 
dividend deposits to the payment of pre- 
miums, loans, notes or other indebted- 
ness due under any policy held by such 
depositor or on any obligation owing to 
the New Company as the purchaser of 
the assets of the Old Company shall be 
treated with like effect as the cash with- 
drawal of such dividend deposits. 

Section (ec) Endowments.—All claims 
on account of maturity of endowment 
contracts accruing prior to August 29, 
1933, under any policy issued, assumed or 
reinsured by the Old Company and in 
force according to its terms on the books 
and records of such Company at the 
date of such maturity will be paid in 
full according to the terms and condi- 
tions of such endowment contracts as 
written, as matured claims under the 
provisions of subdivision Third of Ar- 
ticle I of this Agreement. 

Claims on account of endowment con- 
tracts maturing as such on or after said 
August 29, 1933, under any policy as- 
sumed or reinstated hereunder and in 
force on the date of such maturity, will 
be paid according to the terms of such 
policy, except as modified by the pro- 
visions herein contained relating to liens. 


ARTICLE IV 


Creditors 


or 


Section (a) Agents’ Commissions.— 
The New Company does not assume any 
obligation under any contract heretofore 
made or assumed by the Old Company 
with any agent, whether manager, super- 
visor or otherwise; but as a part of this 
Agreement and as a condition precedent 
to its acceptance thereof, it is agreed 
that all such contracts and all contracts 
of whatsoever kind and character for 
personal service, shall be cancelled and 
terminated as of or prior to the date of 
the execution of this Agreement. The 
New Company agrees, however, that any 
commissions, whether first year or re- 
newal, now or hereafter due and payable, 
under the terms of any such contract 
with any agent, manager or supervisor, 
which contract shall have been cancelled 
or terminated as hereinbefore set forth, 
will be paid subject to reduction by the 
lien percentage of 50% or such reduced 
lien percentage as may be in effect at 
the date of such payment, under the 
terms of Article VII hereof relating to 
Reduction and Repayment of Liens; 
but no subsequent reduction or extin- 
guishment of lien shall have any retro- 
active effect upon payments previously 
made. Inasmuch as it is recognized that 
the services of the agents, managers and 
supervisors, who produced or under 


whose direction and supervision was pro- 
duced the business purchased hereunder, 
in conserving said business and main- 


taining the same in force in order that 
the largest possible volume thereof may 
be retained over the longest possible 
period of time, is to the ultimate interest 
and advantage of policyholders, claim- 
ants, creditors and _ stockholders, the 
New Company shall have the right, but 
shall not be under obligation, to allow 
and pay to any former agent, manager 
and/or supervisor of the Old Company 
who shall accept a contract of employ- 
ment by the New Company carrying an 
obligation to service and conserve busi- 
ness on which he would have been en- 
titled to first year and/or renewal com- 
missions but for the termination of an 
agency contract, as herein provided, in 
consideration for such services so long 
as he shall remain or be retained under 
such contract and in the service of the 
New Company, an amount equal to but 
not in excess of the amount of commis- 
sions, allowances and benefits, if any, 
which he would otherwise lose under the 
terms hereof by termination of his con- 
tract and application of the lien provi- 
sion, as hereinbefore provided. Except 
in such cases as the New Company ex- 
ercises its option to contract with any 
former agent, manager or supervisor of 
the Old Company, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, commissions due and payable to 
such former agent, manager or super- 
visor of the Old Company or to any 
agent, manager or supervisor under any 
contract under which Old Company as- 
sumed any liability shall be on the basis 
of his former contract, as a terminated 
contract according to its terms, and sub- 
ject to the lien reduction above provided 
tor. 

Any former agent, manager or super- 
visor of the Old Company who shall en- 
ter into a contract with the New Com- 
pany, as herein provided, shall, as a part 
of the consideration therefor, execute 
and deliver to the New Company an as- 
signment of all claims and demands 
growing out of any agency or employ- 
ment relationship which he has or may 
claim to have against the Old Company 
or the Superintendent. 


Section (b) Payments Under Contract 


With International Life—The New Com- 
pany will assume, carry out and perform 
according to its terms the obligation of 
the Old Company, under the contract 
heretofore and under date of August 25, 
1928, entered into between the Old Com- 
pany and International Life Insurance 
Company and its Receivers, to adminis- 
ter, liquidate and account for the busi- 
ness and assets of said International Life 
Insurance Company and to pay to said 
Company or its Receivers the sums pro- 
vided by Section Seven of said contract ; 
provided, however, that all such pay- 
ments shall be reduced by the lien per- 
centage of 50 per cent or such reduced 
lien percentage as may be in effect at 
the date of such payment under the 
terms of Article VII hereof relating to 
Reduction and Repayment of Liens; 
and that no subsequent reduction or ex- 
tinguishment of liens shall operate retro- 
actively as to any such payment pre- 
viously made. 

Section (c) Secured Creditors.—Every 
creditor of the Old Company who shall 
hold security, or for whose benefit any 
security shall be held, in whole or in 
part, for the debts or other obligations 
due to him, shall be entitled to prove his 
claim for the amount, if any, by which 
the value of such security shall be less 
than the total amount due to him from 
the Old Company. 

Section (d) Establishment of Claims.— 
All claims or demands against the Old 
Company or its property now the 
subject of litigation in any court of 
competent jurisdiction in actions against 
the Old Company or the Superin- 
tendent may be prosecuted and defended 
until final judgment, and the New Com- 
pany shall have the right to assist and 
join in such defense through counsel se- 
lected and paid by the New Company and 
with all defenses that might or could have 
been available to it, to the Old Company 
or to the Superintendent, including all 
rights of appeal or review in whatsoever 
form; but all such claims or demands 
existing on or prior to the date of this 
Agreement, against the old Company or 
its property or the Superintendent as 
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WORLD WIDE... 


The agencies of the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA encircle the globe. 
Active branch organizations are maintained on 
five continents, in 40 countries and in 40 states 
of the United States of America. 


Policies in force number more than a million. 
Insurances in force approximate Three Billions of 


The international character of the Company 
provides unique facilities for the service of its 
clients, in whatever part of the world they may 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 














————— 
its successor, which are now in litigati 
and which the New Company or th, 
said Superintendent shall deny or ' 
sist, shall, if required by the New (Cp 
pany or the Superintendent, be Present. 
ed to and tried before the Commissioner 
or-Commissioners appointed by the Cis. 
cuit Court of the City of St. Louis, Mis. 
souri, in the case mentioned in the pre- 
ambles to this Agreement, and within the 
time fixed by said Court, as provided le 
law, and with such proceedings there. 
after as shall be according to law, includ. 
ing appeal or other review. The filing 
by any policyholder with such Commis. 
sioner or Commissioners of his claim up. 
der any policy for payment under Article 
I hereof shall constitute an election to 
surrender all other rights under such 
policy. 

In order that claims against the Oli 
Company may be disposed of as speedily 
and economically as possible, the New 
Company shall have the right, with the 
approval of the Superintendent, to settle 
compromise or compound any claim or 
demand against the Old Company or jts 
property and to pay in discharge thereof 
such amount as may be mutually agreed 
upon, with like force and effect as if such 
claim or demand had been duly present. 
ed and allowed as above set forth; pro- 
vided, that no such settlement, compro- 
mise or compounding shall affect the 
right of the New Company to contest 
and litigate any other claims or demands 
of similar character. 


ARTICLE V 


Te- 
m- 


Operation of Business; Sale of Assets; 
Accounting 


The New Company agrees to operate 
the business and realize on the assets ac- 
quired under this Agreement and to keep 
a separate account thereof and to com- 
pile a statement thereon as of December 
3lst in each year in the manner and form 
required from year to year by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which form is commonly known 
as the “Convention Blank.” 

This accounting will commence as of 
September 1, 1933, with the balance sheet 
prepared and filed of record in the case 
mentioned in the preambles to this 
Agreement and marked “Exhibit A to 
Purchase Agreement,” and it is agreed 
that the parties hereto will prepare and 
file a detailed statement showing the 
value of each of the assets comprising 
each class of assets, the total value of 
which appears on said balance sheet; 
and, for the purpose of the accountings 
hereinafter provided for, the value of 
each such asset as shown in such state- 
ment shall conclusively be deemed to be 
the value thereof as of September 1, 1933. 

The New Company agrees that, so long 
as the accountings provided for under 
this Article V are maintained, it will not, 
except as hereinafter provided, sell or 
otherwise dispose of any assets, other 
than furniture, fixtures and other tangi- 
ble personal property, belonging to the 
Old Company account, without the ap- 
proval in writing of the Superintendent. 
It is understood and agreed, however, 
that, inasmuch as business necessity and 
the taking of prompt advantage of in- 
vestment opportunities may require 
prompt disposition from time to time of 
bonds or other securities carried in said 
account, the New Company may sell any 
of such bonds or other securities as 
are listed on any recognized exchange 
at the public market price, less custom- 
ary commissions, and shall report each 
such sale promptly to the Superintend- 
ent. As to any such sale of bonds or 
other securities which are not listed on 
any recognized exchange or which have 
been sold at a price or prices less than 
the market bid price therefor prevailing 
at the time of such sale, the Superin- 
tendent may, within five days after he 
shall have received from the New Com- 
pany a report of such sale, notify the 
New Company that he disapproves 0! 
such sale, and in such case the New Com- 
pany shall immediately either ¢1) replace 
the bonds or other securities so sold by 
depositing in Old Company account new 
bonds or other securities of the same 
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————— 
issue or class and of the same aggregate 
principal amount or bonds or other se- 
curities of some similar issue approved 
by the Superintendent, or (2) take the 
necessary steps to submit to arbitration, 
as provided in Article XIV hereof the 
question whether or not the disapproval 
of such sale by the Superintendent shall 
have been arbitrary. If the board of ar- 
bitrators appointed for that purpose shall 
find that such disapproval was arbitrary, 
the New Company shall at once replace 
such bonds or other securities as afore- 
é and if it shall find that such dis- 
it shall not be 
It is fur- 


said, all fn 
approval was arbitrary 
obligated to replace the same. 


ther understood and agreed, (1) that, 
in the disposition of real estate 
or estates in land or mortgage loans, 


whether such disposition be made in the 
name of the New Company or the Old 
Company, the New Company shall not 
be required to furnish, and the purchas- 
er, assignee or grantee of such real es- 
tate, estate in land or mortgage shall not 
be required or entitled to procure or 
receive evidence of the approval of the 
Superintendent as hereinbefore provided, 
but that, as between the parties to such 
sale, transfer or assignment, any convey- 
ance otherwise lawfully executed shall be 
effective and binding notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph, 
and (2) that if the New Company shall 
at any time have delivered to the Super- 
intendent a written notice stating that it 
proposes to sell any assets for cash, spe- 
cifying such assets and the amount of 
cash to be received by it upon such sale, 
and if the Superintendent shall not, with- 
in ten days after the receipt by him of 
such notice, have delivered to the Com- 
pany written notice stating that he dis- 
approves such sale, and the reasons for 
his disapproval, then and in every such 
case the New Company may forthwith 
sell the assets specified in the notice so 
delivered by it to the Superintendent at 
the price specified in such notice; and, 
whenever the Superintendent shall, with- 
in ten days after the receipt by him of 
such notice from the Company, have no- 
tified it in writing that he disapproves 
such sale, stating the reasons for his dis- 
approval, the question of whether or not 
such sale is advisable may be submitted 
to a board of arbitrators constituted as 
provided in Article XIV hereof, and if 
such board shall approve such sale the 
New Company shall have full power to 
effect the same. 

It is understood that the New Com- 
pany, as the owner of the assets pur- 
chased hereunder, may and will in the 
prudent course of business, and subject 
to the conditions elsewhere in this 
Agreement set forth, collect and realize 
upon, sell, exchange, dispose of, and con- 
vert the assets so purchased and shall 
have and exercise in relation thereto all 
the rights of absolute ownership, includ- 
ing the right to vary and alter contracts, 
extend or modify maturities and terms 
thereof, and renew and revise the same, 
and may, with the consent of the Super- 
intendent, abandon any property of the 
Old Company which in its and his opin- 
ion it will be unprofitable to retain; but 
it agrees that the proceeds of any such 
sale, exchange, disposition or conversion, 
atter discharging the obligations against 
such Old Company account as provided 
by this Agreement, together with the 
het earnings of such assets after giving 
eitect to any enhancement and accumu- 
lation thereof and of any new assets ac- 
quired in such Old Company account by 
mvestment or reinvestment of funds 
coming into such account, and after tak- 
ing into account losses and depreciation 
thereon, will be placed in the Old Com- 
Pany account. It is likewise agreed that 
every payment, expenditure and allow- 
ance required, authorized or permitted to 
be made by the New Company under the 
terms of this Agreement shail be and is 
a charge against the said Old Company 
account, and to be paid therefrom. 

As of December 31, 1934, December 31, 
1937, December 31, 1940, December 3], 
1943, and August 31, 1948, and as of such 
other date or dates as may be specified 
by the Superintendent pursuant to the 
Provisions of this Article V, special ac- 
Countings shall be had for the purpose 


of applying the provisions hereinafter 
contained under Article VII hereof, re- 
lating to Reduction and Repayment of 
Liens, and/or Article VIII hereof, relat- 
ing to “Stockholders.” Each such spe- 
cial accounting shall be based upon the 
Convention Blank statement made as of 
said date but subject to the following 
modifications : 

A. In all accountings 


such _ special 


prior to the accounting to be had as of 
August 31, 1948, bond assets shall be 
valued for this purpose at their market 
value as of September 1, 1933 (which 
shall be deemed to be the purchase price 
paid therefor by the New Company) 
amortized on the basis now authorized 
by the laws of the State of Missouri and 
the rulings and regulations of the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department 


of the State of Missouri issued pursuant 
thereto, and on assets originally acquired 
hereunder (except bonds), the New Com- 
pany shall not be required to show or 
account for any profit or enhancement 
in value not established by actual sale 
or disposition of such assets; but on the 
other hand the New Company shall not 
be entitled to charge any loss on account 
of any original asset acquired (except 
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FOURBLACK YEARS 


that put the world in the RED 


... revealed the soundness of 


LIFE INSURANCE 


e No need to paint a picture of 
those black years. No one wants to, 
either! But, like a brilliant star shining 
through the storm clouds of that period, 
the record of LIFE INSURANCE stands 
out in bold, magnificent relief. 


From the sharp break in 1929, which 
marked the beginning of the depression, 
until the present time, LIFE INSURANCE 
has paid death benefits, matured endow- 
ments, annuities and kindred claims 
amounting to three and one-half billions 
of dollars. 

During this same period, despite 
the temporary restrictions imposed last 
Spring, LIFE INSURANCE has paid to 
policyholders upwards of four and one- 
half billions of dollars in cash values 
and loans. 


Thus, for nearly four years LIFE 
INSURANCE was the sole source of 
funds for thousands of families .. . 
LIFE INSURANCE became /iving insur- 
ance . . . LIFE INSURANCE was able to 
pay and DID pay the enormous total 


of eight billion dollars to the stricken 
and needy. 


Moreover, during those years LIFE 
INSURANCE was actually able to place 
two billions of dollars in new invest- 
ments for policyholders! 


And so today Provident Mutual, proud 
of its own record of strength, sound- 
ness and security throughout the black 
years of the early thirties, brings this 
earnest message to you: Protect your 
family and provide for yourself through 





LIFE INSURANCE. Naturally, we want 
you to invest through Provident 
Mutual, but whether through Provident 
Mutual or some other well-established, 
conservatively managed company, 
invest through LIFE INSURANCE! Make 
its safety, strength and security the back- 
log of your own financial program. 


yr A 7 


Perhaps you would like to know 
how best to invest your surplus funds 
and at the same time secure positive 
insurance protection for your family. 
Just clip, fill in and mail the coupon. 
No obligation of any kind. 





Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please tell me more about the investment and 
protective features of life insurance for my specific 
needs. My age is 





Name 








Address 


City 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


This is the first of a series of advertisements to appear in the American Magazine, Literary 


Digest, Popular Science, and Time on the subject of the security of life insurance. 
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bonds) unless the same shall have been 
established by actual disposition of such 
asset or change in condition of the asset 
or to the extent of reserves required by 
the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of Missouri; 

B. In the final accounting as of Aug- 
ust 31, 1948, the asset account shall be 
finally valued for this purpose by taking 
bonds at their market price as of said 
date and all other assets (except as pro- 
vided in the next following sub-para- 
graph C) at their appraised value as of 

said date, such appraised value to be 
fixed and determined by a board of ap- 
praisers, one of whom shall be appointed 
by the New Company, one by the Super- 
intendent, and one by the two appraisers 
first appointed. In the event that either 
the Company or the Superintendent shall 
fail to appoint an appraiser within thirty 
days after notice of the appointment of 
one such appraiser as aforesaid shall 
have been delivered to it or to him, the 
appraiser so appointed shall have full 
power to make such appraisal; and 

C. Unless the New Company shall, 
prior to September 1, 1948, have notified 
the Superintendent, by notice in writing 
delivered at his office, of its intention to 
attempt to reinsure the insurance busi- 
ness then in force in the Old Company 
account and to transfer policy loans and 
liens and other assets of an aggregate 
value equal to the reserves appertaining 
to such insurance, as hereinafter provid- 
ed, it shall, as of said date, pay into said 
Old Company account a sum equal to 
$7.50 per $1,000.00 of Life Insurance 
(other than Group Life Insurance) in 
force in the Old Company account on 
August 31, 1948; provided, that if the 
New Company shall have so notified the 
Superintendent of its intention to at- 
tempt to reinsure such insurance and to 
transfer such loans, liens and other as- 
sets, it shall as quickly as convenient 
after said August 31, 1948, proceed to re- 
insure all such insurance business then 
in force in the Old Company account, 
and to transfer such policy loans and 
liens and other assets of an aggregate 
value equal to the reserves appe rtaining 
to such insurance to such company or 
companies and for such price as shall be 
directed by the Superintendent and as 
shall be in accordance with law, and shall 
pay over to the Old Company account 
any cash paid to it by the company or 
companies to whom such assets are 
transferred; provided, that no part of 
such insurance shall be reinsured except 
pursuant to a contract providing for the 
reinsurance of all of such insurance. All 
moneys paid into the Old Company ac- 
count in accordance with the provisions 
of this sub-paragraph C shall for all pur- 
poses of this Agreement be deemed to 
be net earnings of the Old Company ac- 
count. 

The cost of each accounting to be 
made as specifically required by the fore- 
going terms of this Article V shall be 
borne by the New Company. The New 
Company agrees, however, to cause an 
additional special accounting or account- 
ings to be made in like manner whenever 
it shall be requested by the Superintend- 
ent to do so; but the cost of every such 
additional special accounting shall be 
charged to the Old Company Account. 

At the time of every accounting had 
pursuant to the provisions of this Article 
V the New Company agrees to credit to 
the Old Company account a sum equal 
to the fair rental value of all real estate, 
equipment and fixtures in the Old Com- 
pany account, since the last preceding 
accounting, to the extent that such real 
estate, equipment and fixtures shall, dur- 
ing such period, have been used by the 
New Company for its own purposes. 

ARTICLE VI 
Expenses 

The New Company shall be allowed 
and permitted to collect, receive and re- 
tain, in addition to such charges and al- 
lowances as are made or permitted else- 
where in this Agreement, from the assets 
and from the accumulations and earnings 
of the business and properties, purchased 
———— including any assets, business 
and properties heretofore acquired by 
the Old Company from any other insur- 
ance company, for its expenses in op- 


erating and administrating such assets 
and business, a sum equal to the aggre- 
gate of the following items: 

1. First-year and renewal commis- 
sions and collection fees on business 
assumed or reinstated hereunder, paid 
according to the terms of Section (a) 
of Article IV hereof, entitled “Agents’ 
Commissions,” together with any med- 
ical and/or inspection fees required to 
be paid in the administration or renew- 
al of said business. 

2. All taxes payable and/or which 
may hereafter become payable on or in 
respect to the business and/or asscts 
to be acquired by the New Company 
as herein provided. 

3. A fee of 2% of all renewal pre- 
mium income on Life Policies, other 
than Group Life Insurance Policies. 

4. $125 per annum per Thousand 
Dollars of mean Life Insurance in 
force, except Group Life Insurance. 

5. 75 cents per annum per Thousand 
Dollars of mean Group Life Insurance 
in force. 

6. 10% of Group Accident and 
Health ereuiunes collected. 

7. 20% of all other Accident and 

Health premiums collected. 

8. All rentals paid by the New Com- 
pany for the use of any equipment in 
the operation of the Old Company’s 
business. 

9. The following expenses to be in- 
curred in connection with the admin- 
istration of the assets acquired hereun- 
der, as well as any proceeds thereof 
and any assets substituted therefor or 
added thereto, to wit: 

(a) All salaries, wages, attorneys’ 
fees, accounting charges, rent, trav- 
eling expenses, and like expendi- 
tures; and 

(b) The amount of: 

(1) All expenses of the Home 

Office Investment Department ; and 

(2) Any and all management, su- 

pervision and servicing fees and 
similar charges, paid by the New 
Company to other Persons, firms 
or corporations, arising, incurred 
or paid in connection with the op- 
eration of specific parcels of real 
estate and/or the acquisition, man- 
agement, supervision, servicing, op- 
eration and/or disposal of real es- 
tate, mortgage loans, mortgages, 
bonds, stocks, collateral loans and 
other securities and investments; 
and 

(c) The cost of collecting interest 
on policy loans and liens, the amount 
of such cost to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent, which 
approval shall not arbitrarily be 
withheld. 

For the purpose of determining the 
expenses chargeable to the Old Com- 
pany account pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Item 9, whenever any ex- 
penditure is partly incurred with re- 
spect to assets carried by the New 
Company in its own account such ex- 
penditure shall be pro-rated between 
the two accounts according to the 
Book Value of the assets of the same 
classification and character with re- 
spect to which such expenditure shall 
have been incurred; but expenditures 
incurred solely with re spect to any as- 
sets of the Old Company shall be 
charged to the Old Company account 
and no expenditures incurred solely 
with respect to any assets of the New 
Company shall be charged to the Old 
Company account. Every pro-rating 
of any such expenditure for salaries 
or wages shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent, which 
approval shall not be arbitrarily with- 
held. 

All such expenses shall be payable as 
soon as the same shall have accrued, and 
upon the approval of the Superintendent, 
when required; and, as to each of the 
items numbered 4 and 5 above, a sum 
equal to one-twelfth of the charge per 
Thousand Dollars therein provided for 
shall accrue on the first day of each 
month in respect of the Life Insurance or 
Group Life Insurance, as the case may 
be, in force on the last day of the pre- 
ceding month, beginning with the last 
day of September, 1933. 


Inasmuch, however, as extraordinary 











The Nylic Agent’s 


Life Income 


It is as true of the man in the field selling insurance as of 
the one who buys that the sunset years of life should be 


financially secure and free from money worries. 


New York Life agents who measure up to the standard: 
set by the Company and who stick to the “‘Nylic” program 
for 20 years are able to take longer vacations, to travel, 


and to retire on a certain life income. No matter what 








may happen to their other investments, these faithful 
agents are financially secure in their later years, for they 
can always rely on their ‘“‘Nylic” income. Yet most of 
them, enjoying the work, continue to insure their clients 
after 20 to 50 years of service, thus adding substantial 


commissions to their independent incomes. 


*‘Nylic”, in short, provides much the same incentive for 


the Agent as has prompted the growing popular interest 


in annuities. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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= 
expenses will be entailed in the conserva- 
tion, development and handling of the 
business purchased hereunder during the 
earlier years, it is further agreed that the 
allowance above provided shall be in- 
creased as to Items 3 to 7, both inclusive, 
by 50% of the figures above stated for 
the period expiring on August 31, 1938. 
In view of the uncertainties which now 
exist respecting the future purchasing 
power of the United States dollar, it is 
agreed that whenever and as often as the 
“administrative cost” (as this term is 
hereinafter defined) of administering the 
business of the New Company, including 
the Old Company account, in any twelve 
months period shall increase or decrease 
from the “administrative cost” existing 
as at the date hereof, or as at the date 
when the last increase or decrease of 
certain allowances shall have taken ef- 
fect as hereinafter provided, by an 
amount in excess of 25% of such “ad- 
ministrative cost,” then and in every such 
provided for in 


event the allowances 

items 4 and 5 above shall be increased 
or decreased in proportion to the in- 
crease or decrease, as the case may be, 


in such administrative cost; provided, 
that the allowance provided for in the 
next preceding paragraph shall not be 
affected by the provisions of this para- 
graph. “Administrative cost” as at any 
siven date shall be determined as fol- 
lows: The amount of all expenses 
(other than agents’ commissions and of- 
ficers’ salaries) incurred in connection 
with the operation of the business of 
the New Company, including the Old 
Company account, for the period of 
twelve full calendar months preceding 
the date of computation shall be divided 
by a number equal to the number of 
persons (exclusive of agents and offi- 
cers) then in the employ of the New 
Company, and the resulting quotient 
shall be the “administrative cost” for 
such period. 

Anything herein contained to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is agreed that 
the New Company shall be allowed and 
permitted to charge and deduct for op- 
erating and administrative expenses and 
services such sums as it would have been 
allowed and permitted to charge and de- 
duct if this Agreement had in fact been 
executed and become effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1933. 


ARTICLE VII 

Reduction and Repayment of Liens 

As of December 31, 1934, December 31, 
1937, December 31, 1940, December 31, 
143, and August 31, 1948, and as of the 
date of any special accounting held on 
any other date pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Article V hereof, the New Com- 
pany will reconsider the liens hereinbe- 
fore provided for and will apply the net 
earnings credited to the Old Company 
account from the date of the last preced- 
ing special accounting had pursuant to 
said Article V, to the reduction and/or 
repayment of all liens which shall have 
been in force hereunder as to any policy 
outstanding hereunder on the date of 
such application, as follows: 

The sum so to be applied shall first be 
credited in respect of all policies in force 
on the date of such application and as 
to which any such lien shall at any time 
have been applied hereunder, ratably in 
Proportion to the amount of each such 
lien as originally applied, and the amount 
so credited in respect of each such policy 
shall be applied, first, to the reduction 
or elimination of any lien then in force 
as to such policy, second, toward the re- 
duction or elimination of any policy loan, 
automatic premium loan, premium lien 
hote, or any other policy indebtedness 
in force as to such policy, and third, any 
balance then remaining shall be paid in 
cash to the holder of such policy. The 
amount so credited in respect of each 
such policy shall be adjusted to the 
hearest dollar. 

The earnings so to be applied shall in 
each instance be adjusted by giving effect 
to any enhancement, accumulation, losses 
and depreciation, as provided in Article 
V hereof and (except as to the net earn- 
ings to be so applied as of August 31, 


1948) after giving effect to the deduction 
ol a contingency reserve, as hereinafter 
Provided; and there shall be added to 


the net earnings to be so applied as of 
August 31, 1948, the amount of such con- 
tingency reserve then in effect. 

The New Company may withhold as of 
the date of each such reconsideration, 
other than the reconsideration to be had 
as of August 31, 1948, from the net earn- 
ings so to be applied, as a contingency 
reserve, a sum which shall not exceed 
either (a) Twenty-five per cent (25%) 
of the aggregate amount of all such net 
carnings up to such date, or (b) ten per 
cent (10%) of the value of all assets 
held on such date in the Old Company 
account as shown by such special ac- 
counting as of the date as of which said 
licn shall be so reconsidered. Such con- 
iingency reserve may be applied.by the 
New Company to the absorption of 
losses, if any, in the Old Company ac- 
count. 

The New Company shall continue to 
apply such net earnings to the reduction 
and repayment of liens, as hereinbefore 
set forth, until such time as the sum so 
applied in respect of each policy then 
outstanding hereunder shall have been 
equal to the entire amount of the lien 
originally applied to such policy hereun- 
der together with interest thereon, com- 
pounded annually, at the rate of five per 
cent (5%) per annum (whereupon the 
lien provided for in Section (c) of Ar- 
ticle II hereof shall be deemed to have 


been discharged), or until September 1, 
1948, whichever shall be the earlier. 

Upon the discharge of said lien as 
aforesaid, any net earnings which, but 
for the discharge of such lien, would have 
been applicable to the reduction and/or 
elimination of liens as hereinbefore set 
forth, shall be paid over to stockholders 
of the Old Company, as hereinafter pro- 
vided under Article VIII hereof. If such 
lien shall not have been so discharged 
after the application of the net earnings 
credited to the Old Company account up- 
on the special accounting to be had as 
of August 31, 1948, the lien as in force 
after giving effect to such special ac- 
counting shall remain in force continu- 
ously thereafter. 

No reduction or extinguishment of any 
such lien shall have any retroactive ef- 
fect, or apply to any payment previously 
made, or apply to policies then in force 
on the Extended Insurance Plan. No 
accounting shall result in increasing the 
lien above the figure herein fixed or 
above the figure fixed at any subsequent 
time, as herein provided. 

Anything herein contained to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the provisions 
hereof relating to reduction of lien shall 
not apply to the reduction of payments 
provided for under Section (b) of Article 


III hereof relating to “Total and Per- 
manent Disability Claims.” 
ARTICLE VIII 
Stockholders of Old Company 

The New Company agrees, prior to 
March 1, 1934, and if its action in so do- 
ing shall be approved by the proper au- 
thorities of the State of Missouri and of 
the United States Government, to make 
available for purchase or subscription by 
stockholders of the Old Company, at the 
original purchase price of $40.00 per 
share, common stock of the New Com- 
pany at the rate of three shares of com- 
mon stock of the New Company for each 
forty-shares of stock of the Old Com- 
pany. At the election of the New Com- 
pany, the first shares so purchased or 
subscribed for (up to but not exceeding 
12,500 shares) may be shares purchased 
from the New Company upon the orig- 
inal issue of its stock. The New Com- 
pany may issue scrip certificates in re- 
spect of rights to purchase or subscribe 
for less than one full share, entitling the 
holder, when presented in amounts ag- 
gregating more than one full share, to 
purchase or subscribe for the number of 
full shares called for thereby. 

If and when all the liens herein pro- 
vided for shall be discharged, as pro- 
vided in Article VII hereof relating to 
“Reduction and Repayment of Liens,” 

(Continucd on Page 32) 











ETHELBERT I. LOW, 
Chairman of the Board 





256 Broadway 


ral Agency at St. Louis 
Listening to the Broadcast from New Yorki 


—— 





Launching the New Deal 


Last week President James A. Fulton of the Home Life, sitting at his desk 
in the Home Office Building in New York City, spoke into his telephone 
mouthpiece and the message was carried to the field organization of the Com- 
pany through a new national hook-up of telephone broadcasting. 

In the Company’s agencies the local agency force was gathered to hear 
President Fulton thus launch the “New Deal” of the Home Life’s own 
“Recovery Program.” 

This new deal called for the intensive cooperation of every man in the 
field and particularly of a select group of 300 “shock troops” whose participa- 
tion in a special program for the remaining weeks of the year was immediately 
signified by telegram to the Home Office. 

This is another illustration of the close cooperation between the “agency- 
minded” officers of the Home Life and the field organization. 
which will keep the Home Office and field more closely bound in their unified 
interests as time passes, this direct and personal touch being one of the impor- 
tant factors in field work. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


On Agency Matters address 
CECIL C. FULTON, JR. 
Superintendent of Agencies 


It is a plan 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President 
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Anderson Men Aa Ask For 
Open Mind in Chicago 


STATEMENT BY RAY HODGES 


Chairman of Cincinnati Man’s Committee 
Also Makes Some Comments on Letter 
Sent by G. A. Eubank of Riehle Forces 

Ray Hodges, chairm: in of the commit- 
tee sponsoring C. Vivian Anderson of 

Cincinnati as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, issued 

a statement today asking Chicago dele- 

gates to arrive at the national conven- 

tion open-minded. He also comments 

ona recent letter sent by Gerald A. 

Eubank of the Theodore M. Riehle 

forces to association representatives 

throughout the country in which Mr. 

Eubank discussed the recent action in 

Chicago of the Advisory Nominating 

Committee of the association, when the 

committee [after making a poll of asso- 

ciations] recommended Mr. Riehle for 
president. Mr. Hodges statement follows: 

On August 10, 1933, a general letter was sent 
by the Anderson for President Comimittee to 
the officers of all local associations of the Na- 


tional Association of Life Underwriters. The 
last paragraph of that letter read: 
“It is for the majority 
membership to determine whether or not its 
interest will be promoted by his (Mr. 
Anderson’s) election to the presidency.” 


of the association 


best 


Since then we have received hundreds of let- 
ters from all sections of the United States urg- 
ing and requesting us to place C. Vivian An- 


derson’s name before the official nominating com- 
mittee at the national convention in Chicago. 
fhe number of associations favorable td Mr. 
Anderson has doubled. Because of the .mary 
endorsements and requests it is only fair to 
those local endorsing him that his 
name be presented for consideration. 

We are not opposing the candidates that were 
suggested for office by the advisory nominating 
committee except that of president. The com- 
mittee stated in their report that they. were 
qualified for the respective offices to which they 
have been recommended. We do not. believe, 
however, that a man should be elevated to the 
next highest position if he is not qualified. We 
believe also that anyone ‘(speaking of. Mr. An- 
derson) who has se rved his local, state and na- 
tional associations for nineteen years, and who 


associations 


in the National Association, ‘if addition to his 
other association activities, has’ been second, 
first, and now senior vice-president, should have 
been given the unanimous recommendation for 
the presidency. The advisory nominating com- 
mittee states in their own report that Anderson 
‘is well qualified as to ‘fitness’ for this high 
office.” He also has the qualities of leadership, 


and the necessary time, and energy to fulfill the 
responsibilities of president of the national as- 
sociation. Certainly the office of president re- 
quires no more time than he has been accus- 
tomed to giving to association work for the past 
several years. He has demonstrated his capa 
bility and has had more experience than any 
other officer in the national association. 


Comment on Formula 
We do not 


visory nominating 


criticise any member of the ad- 
committee, but we do 
that they erred in selecting the formula 
was used in reaching their conclusion for the 
recommendation for the president 
Every other officer, except Mr. Anderson and 


office o 


Mr. Riehle, was advanced by them in a regular 
line of succession. For the presidency alone 
they decided to tabulate endorsements based up- 
on reports from a minority of associations and 
a minority of membership. The advisory nom- 
inating committee, in their letter to local asso- 
ciation presidents, sent out under date of June 1, 
did not ask for endorsements. They requested 
recommendations as follows: ‘Please give this 
matter serious and prompt consideration, and 
send to us your recommendations for these 
offices above listed (the presidency included). 
Send as many names as you may wish to sub- 
mit. It would be particularly helpful to us if 
you tell us why you recommend the various 
individuals to office. If you will do your part, 
telling us who you want and why, we give you 


our word we will do ours. We shall make a 
careful analysis and study of all names sug- 
gested, and submit an unbiased and impartial 


That being their request, it seems pe- 


report.” 
their recommendation 


culiar to us that they base 
purely upon endorsements. 

In the past several years the senior vice-presi 
dent and logical candidate for the office of presi- 
dent made no particular effort to secure associa- 


tion endorsements, feeling that consideration 
would be given notwithstanding. We in Cin- 
cinnati were led to believe that it would not be 
ienified to campaign for the only logical can- 
didate. No effort was made, outside of Ohio, 
until several weeks after a letter had been sent 
to all associations by Wm. M. Duff requesting 


the endorsement of Mr. Riehle. By that time 
most associations had adjourned for the summer 
months. 

Called Unfortunate 


According to the records of the advisory nom- 


inating committee, as of July 29, 1933, officers 
in 22 associations, or 40% of the total endorsing 
Mr. Riehle, had the same company affiliations. 


This is no reflection because it is only natural 
that these officers affiliated with the same com- 
pany as Mr. Riehle would be interested in his 
election. Records also show that at least ten 
associations, or 18% of the balance, were not 
aware of Mr. Anderson’s position because of 
Mr. Riehle’s title of first vice-president, or be- 
cause their endorsements were made before re- 
ceiving announcement of Mr. Anderson’s candi- 
dacy. It is, indeed, unfortunate that the ad- 
visory nominating committee did not make such 
a simple analysis when they met in Chicago on 
July 29, instead of recommending that Mr. An- 
derson retain for another year his present posi- 
tion of senior vice-president, and asking him 
to serve the association in the same capacity 
instead of bestowing the honor he deserves. The 
committee undoubtedly exercised its best judg- 
ment with what information it had available. 

From the abové analysis one can readily see 
why we would take exception to Gerald A. 
Eubank’s form letter of September 1, 1933, to 
presidents of local associations throughout the 
United States, asking for support of a “regular 
ticket” headed by Mr. Riehle, when he states 
in the second paragraph of that letter: “After 
carefully analyzing the situation from every 
angle 7, 0 

We feel that the balance of the letter is mis- 
leading. He states: ‘These names will be pre- 
sented to the nominating committee as the reg- 
ular ticket at the annual convention.” There 
is no such thing, as yet, as a “regular ticket.” 
The advisory nominating committee merely rec 
ommends. The nominating committee alone, 
which meets in Chicago at the convention, has 
authority to make an official nominating report 
to the convention of a “regular ticket.” 


The San Francisco Convention 

Later in his letter it is stated: “The support 
of the advisory nominating committee’s carefully 
selected ticket, it is assumed, will be the regular 
order of most associations.” It is not correct 
“to assume” that this will be the “regular or- 
der.” This statement is rather amusing because 
last year at the convention in San Francisco, 
when the advisory nominating committee left 
Mr. Riehle completely out of their recommenda- 
tions, it certainly was “not assumed” by Riehle’s 
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supporters that the advisory nominating com- 
mittee’s recommendations would be the “regular 
order” of most associations. The Riehle sup- 
porters, together with the balance of the real 
nominating committee, unanimously passed a mo- 


tion tabling the report of the advisory nomi- 
nating committee and then proceeded to nomi- 
nate, in their line of succession, the other offi- 
cers. The only exception being that Mr. Riehle 


jumped trom third to first vice- -president ahead 
of Arthur S. Holman, who was second vice- 
president. 

Mr. Eubank, in his letter, also requests that 
associations which have not already taken defi- 
nite action do so immediately, and so instruct 
their delegate. The Anderson for President 
Committee, however, hope that those delegates 
not already committed go to the convention un- 
instructed, with their minds open upon the sub- 
ject of the presidential candidate, until they 
learn the complete story of facts. If this is 
done we are confident they will vote for and 
support Mr. Anderson. 


Conn. Mutual ‘N. Y. Meetings 


Beginning next Monday the four 
Connecticut Mutual general agencies 
in New York—F r, Regan, Gray 





and Lane—will start holding combined 
sales meetings at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania which will continue for the next 


fourteen weeks with a _ prominent 
speaker addressing ‘ach meeting. The 
first speaker, it is learned, is Law- 


rence E. Simons, Massachusetts Mu- 


tual general agent. 











VIRGINIA GENERAL AGENT 

Herbert R. Hill, who is president of 
the Richmond Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has been appointed general 
agent for the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, his territory to be the entire 
state of Virginia and his headquarters 
to be in Richmond. 





Indiana. 


loedqe 


Ship Convention 


(Continued from Page 6) 
idea of an insurance program 
plete insurance program. 


Organized Sales Talks 


“Organized Sales Talk” was the topic 
of David A. Freedman of the Rosenstein 
agency, who is an unusually successful 
agent. He feels that one of the chief 
values of memorized approaches is how 
to analyze the prospect after the ap- 
roach is successfully made. As all men 
are primarily interested in self-advance- 
ment an agent must be able to show the 
prospect how he can achieve that ad- 
vancement by insurance. 

Another representative of the Rosen- 


iS a com- 


stein agency, Raphael Pumpelly, dis- 
cussed “Group Insurance.” He is group 
supervisor for the Rosenstein agency. 


He says that a group case offers many 
individual prospects for personal insur- 
ance. 

The meeting was closed by H. C. Nolt- 
ing, superintendent of agencies of the 
metropolitan district, who made an ef- 
fective summing up of what the previous 
speakers had said. 
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One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Michigan. 

Inquire | 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 


in 














INSURANCE COMPANY 


United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 














announcing a new plan 








Next Three Years. 


sale of plans of this type. 
| 


Readjustment | 
Income | 


| — A Cash Payment to Clean the Slate 
2 — A Living Income for Two Years | 
3 — A Smaller Income to Supplement Earnings for the | 


| 
A definite policy which fits a definite need, increases the average size | 
policy and eliminates much of the detail formerly necessary in the | 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY | 




















i] WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS ! 
| INCORPORATED 1844 | 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Credit for interesting David M. Milton 
and associates in the Missouri State Life 
is mainly due to its president, William 
7. Nardin. When it became apparent to 
him that this company was in desperate 
financial straits and that even with the 
best of management new capital must be 
interested to save the situation he went 
to New York and had a conference with 
David Milton. After a number of meet- 
ings the New York interests finally de- 
cided to send Head to St. Louis to in- 
vestigate the company. His survey 
showed that the assets of the company 
were far less than the book values at 
which they were being carried, but he 
was impressed with the fundamental 
soundness of the old company. The Mil- 
ton organization finally decided to sub- 
mit a proposal and it was for this pur- 
pose that the General American Life was 
organized. State Superintendent O’Mal- 
ley on the witness stand also gave 
Souers, Shepherd, Moriarty, Judge May 
and Judge English credit for their part 
in helping to finally bring into the court 
the only definite proposal that had de- 
veloped for the protection of the policy- 
holders and creditors of the Missouri 
State Life. O’Malley said that Nardin 
had done everything possible to save the 
company from complete ruin. 





A paragraph which I ran in this col- 
umn last week relative to Nathaniel 
Bowdith, who was appointed actuary of 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur- 
ance Co. in 1804, and was described by 
Herbert G. Shimp as the first American 
actuary, attracted considerable attention. 
From one of the best of the American 
actuaries I have received the following 
letter : 

“The first American actuary, properly 
so-called, was Charles Gill, the first 
actuary to be appointed by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. Full 
information regarding Charles Gill can 
be found in the Transactions of the Actu- 
arial Society in papers by the late Emory 
McClintock. A photograph of Mr. Gill 
appears in Volume XV. of the Transac- 
tions.” 

The Mutual Life was incorporated in 
1842; commenced business in 1843. 
_Itis rare for a life insurance man to be 
featured on the front page of the agency 
publication of a casualty company, but 
the Maryland Casualty ran a page pic- 
ture of Jonathan K. Voshell on the cover 
of The Budget, its agency paper, out a 
few days ago. He is a director of the 
Maryland. Mr. Voshell is a former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and for years has 
been manager of the Metropolitan Life’s 
Calvert district in Baltimore. He is de- 
scribed by The Budget as one of Balti- 
more’s most useful citizens. 

A native of Delaware, he was born on 
the ancestral estate received by court 
grant in 1721. His first insurance work 
was with the John Hancock Mutual Life. 
Three years after he joined the John 
Hancock he was made assistant super- 
intendent of agencies and three years 
thereafter was appointed superintendent 
at Providence. He left the John Han- 
cock in 1894 to beome superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life in Pittsburgh. 
From there he was transferred as super- 
intendent to Brooklyn and in 1903 was 
sent to Baltimore. 

President Wilson appointed him a 
member of the No. 1 Draft Exemption 
Board in Baltimore County, but he re- 
signed later to take charge of the work 
of organizing the local salesmanship 
committee of the Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee serving as its chairman during the 
sale of the second, third. fourth and fifth 
issues of Liberty Loan bonds. 

The Mayor of Baltimore appointed 
him general chairman of the Baltimore 
City Loan Committee in 1920 to put be- 
fore the voters a referendum to bond the 


city for $101,000,000. In 1922 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of a school loan com- 
mittee to bond the city for schools. In 
the same year he was selected as vice- 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors, 
Baltimore City Charities. In 1923 he re- 
ceived the nomination for president of 
the city council on an independent ticket. 
In July, 1924, Mayor Jackson appointed 
him vice-chairman of the Retirement 
Commission. 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie appointed 
him in May, 1928, a member of the com- 
mittee to investigate defalcation in State 
Roads of Maryland. Among his other 
activities, too numerous to mention, he 
was elected president of the West Balti- 
more General Hospital. The list of di- 
rectorates held by Mr. Voshell is im- 
pressive. 
Uncle Francis 


Equity Corporation 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Group. Then in 1928 the Insuranshares 
Corp. of Delaware was organized. In 
March, 1931, Allied General assumed the 
distributing functions of the Founders 
General Corp., formerly marketing 
agency of the securities of the United 
Founders Group. The Allied General 
was at that time a wholesale distribut- 
ing organization for securities of man- 
agement investment companies, public 
utilities, banks and insurance companies. 
In December, 1932, the corporation, to- 
gether with Distributors Group, Inc., or- 
ganized Allied-Distributors, Inc. to cen- 
tralize trading units of the two com- 
panies each of which held 50% of the 
stock of the new company. In Feb- 
ruary, 1933, the stockholders authorized 
the sale of the corporation stock in 
Allied-Distributors and its wholesale dis- 
tribution business to Distributors Group, 
Inc. The corporation now operates as 
an investment trust of the general man- 
agement type. 

In January, 1933, it was announced 
that the Equity Corporation had ac- 
quired an interest in Allied General of 
60% of the preferred stock and 50% of 
the Class A and common stock. 

United Founders Corp. and its sub- 
sidiary, American Founders, had sub- 
stantial holdings of Insuranshares Corp. 
of Delaware and Insuranshares & Gen- 
eral Management Corp., its investment 
management unit. It was these holdings 
that were sold to Insurance Equities 
Corporation in May, 1932 

The United Founders and American 
Founders holdings of Allied General 
were acquired by the officers of the lat- 
ter in March, 1932. 


TO ATTEND A. L. C. 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention in Chicago by the following spe- 
cial committee: M. Albert Linton, chair- 
man, president Provident Mutual; Leroy 
A. Lincoln, vice-president Metropolitan 
Life; Henry S. Nollen, president Equita- 
ble Life of Iowa, and Edward E. Rhodes, 
vice-president Mutual Benefit Life. 





OPENS RICHMOND AGENCY 


Fred W. Carrington has opened an 
agency in Richmond, Va., representing 
all lines of Aetna Life and affiliated com- 
panies. Mr. Carrington is well known 
in Richmond insurance circles. For sev- 
eral years he was an agent in that city 
for the Mutual Benefit Life. Later he 
was connected with the trust department 
of a Richmond bank which specialized in 
life insurance trusts. 





COURAGE vs. 
COWARDICE 








Prospects wonder if they will be able 
to pay premiums in the years to come. 
It is the job of a life underwriter to 


build up courage to the buying point. 


Without courage and vision nothing 
can be accomplished. Courageous 
visualization leads to undreamed suc- 
cess. Courage creates contentment; 


cowardice, chaos. 


Few of the fifty thousand owners of 
Midland Mutual Life policies knew they 
would be able to pay renewal pre- 
miums when they bought their policies. 
The truth of the saying, ‘Where there 
is a will there is a way", has been dem- 
onstrated by the persistency of these 
thrifty fifty thousand. 


Courage kills cowardice! 








THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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NRA Is On Program Of 
L. O. Management Assn. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS OCTOBER 2-4 





Henry Bruere, Pres. Bowery Sav. Bank, 
and Dean Heilman, Northwestern 
University, Among Speakers 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago, October 2, 3, 4. Leonard C. Ashton, 
president of the association, who is vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual, will 
open the meeting with a talk on admin- 
istrative problems. Henry Bruere, presi- 
dent, Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
will follow him. Leslie R. Martin, sec- 
retary, Connecticut Mutual Life, will 
read his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee of conservation. 

The subject of business education in 
general and the education of non-tech- 
nical home office employes in particular 
will be discussed. A review will be given 
by Herbert Hamilton, chairman of the 
educational committee of the association. 
At a luncheon Dean Ralph E. Heilman, 
of Northwestern University, will discuss 
business and education. E. W. Barn- 
hart, chief of the commercial education 
service of the Federal Government, is 
also on the program. 


NRA 


Budgeting as applied to life insurance 
business will be the topic for James O. 
McKinsey, president of the James O. 
McKinsey Co. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to 
a discussion of the NRA and its appli- 
cation to home office personnel, and the 
personnel of home office building and 
rental properties being operated by life 
insurance companies. The first part of 
the subject will be handled in an open 
forum fashion under the direction of F. 
L. Rowland, secretary of the association 
and secretary of The Lincoln National 
Life. Lewis B. Ermeling, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association ot 
Building Owners and Managers, will dis- 
cuss building maintenance organization 
and costs under the NRA code. 





DISCUSSES NRA 


President Williams of Western & South- 
ern Life, Head of Cincinnati Drive, 
Sees No Dictation to Business 
In a statement printed in Cincinnati 
papers Charles F. Williams, president of 
the Western & Southern Life, and head 
of the Cincinnati organization planning 
the NRA drive, urged as a motto “Buy 
Now, Spend Now.” He said in part: 
“The NRA is the greatest law for the 
relief of unemployment and distress that 
has ever been enacted in this country. 
Millions of people were unemployed and 
in want in this land fruitful with milk 
and honey. It was such a preposterous 
situation that immediate action was nec- 
essary. The NRA was the answer. Its 
elementary object is putting men and 
women back to work; to ask the employ- 
ers to anticipate prosperity by employing 
extra help, establishing shorter fiours, in- 
creasing wages and eliminating child 
labor. The NRA is an American plan 
to restore normal business. It cannot suc- 
ceed without the united efforts of the 
people. Capital and labor must bury 
selfish interests in order that the move- 
ment may have the right of way and be 
given every chance to succeed. The NRA 
does not endeavor to dictate to business 
as in Italy, Germany or other countries. 
No one regulates the business but the 
industry itself.” 








NEW ST. PAUL MANAGER 


J. R. Edlund has been appointed man- 
ager of the St. Paul Agency of the Union 
Central Life. He has been in charge 
of the Rockford (Ill.) branch. He was 
in automobile sales work before enter- 
ing life insurance. After attending the 
State University he went to the Kansas 
City School of Law. 


H. J. Johnson Has Three 
Days Sales Convention 


IT WAS HELD ON LAKE CONNEAUT 





“Securing More Profitable Business” 
Theme of Numerous Sales Talks; 
Agency Going Ahead 





A three days’ convention was recently 
held by the Holgar J. Johnson agency, 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, at Conneaut 
Lake, Pennsylvania. About 
agents and their wives as well as sev- 
eral home office officials attended, includ- 
ing Frank H. Davis, vice-president; and 
E. Paul Huttinger, manager of training, 
both of the latter making addresses. The 
keynote of the convention was given by 
General Agent Johnson, “Securing More 
Profitable Business.” In this symposium 
Ford T. Shepherd, William J. Wright, 
Osborn Betheal, U. H. Hangartner, Don- 
ald W. Hooton, Eric G. Johnson, James 
B. Eckenrode, Herbert W. Bailey, Jr., 
Arda C. Bowser, Malcolm E. McGowan 
and Albert F. Randolph talked. Eric 
Johnson was chairman of one meeting; 
G. Harold Moore of the other. 

All of the topics were tied up to th* 
theme of the meeting and the papers 
told how to make interviewing, analysis, 
prospecting, programming, personal re- 
lationships, as well as selling endowment, 
income and annuities more profitable. 
The 1933 objective is to finish the year 
with the best record the agency has yet 
made. The Pittsburgh general agency 
has been scoring months of consecutive 
plus signs. 


eighty 





PLANNING FOR F. I. W. WEEK 


H. M. Holderness, chairman of the 
1933 Financial Independence Week Com- 
mittee, has been attending meetings in 
Hartford, New York and Chicago assist- 
ing the Life Agency Officers to lay the 
plans for the 1934 observance. 





FAMILY 


death or old age retirement. 


which makes them: 


is one of the things provided by a MONARCH protection program. 


All the contingencies are provided for—sickness, accident, natural 


MONARCH disability contracts with benefits from the first day of 
sickness or accident have the exclusive MONARCH “Triple Guarantee,” 


1. Noncancellable 


INCOME 





2. Incontestable 





3. Nonprorating 








Monarch Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 








48 Cases of $100,000 or 
More in 12 Years Time 


RECORD OF CHAS. M. GOODMAN 





San Francisco Agent of Equitable Society 
Finds That Depression Has Many 
Lessons To Teach Insur- 
ance Agents 





During his twelve years in life insur- 
ance, all of which have been with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Charl- 
es M. Goodman, Joseph A. Sullivan 
agency, San Francisco, has placed forty- 
eight cases for $100,000 or more each. 
One was for $1,250,000. 

He keeps an accurate record of inter- 
views and during recent years has com- 
piled notes and bound them into a folder 
which now contains more than 400 three 
minute interviews. He has devoted con- 
siderable time to studying records of life 
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Education or Catastrophe? 


Seniors, juniors, sophomores, freshmen - - soon again they 
march through college gates - - the mentally select of America’s 
youth - - tomorrow’s leaders of business, politics, the professions. 











The ventures of these young people in higher education 
should be guarded against interference. Intense is our nation’s 
need of a trained, intelligent citizenry. 
between Education and Catastrophe.” 


“‘Democracy is a race 


Another opportunity for the life underwriter. What better 
than life insurance can stabilize and perpetuate the financial 
sources that make college training possible for many sons and 


See “Dad”. Show him how to fix things so “Bill” or “Mary” 
won’t have to quit college for lack of funds to carry on. 


THE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Virginia 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Bradford H. Walker, President 





WE 0O OUR PART 








insurance agents and his analysis has 
been developed into a mass of detailed 
data set under more than 770 headings 
and sub-headings. Thus he has a most 
valuable collection of agency building in- 
formation, facts, figures and _ statistics, 

Among some of his beliefs are the fol- 
lowing: 

No hip-hip-hooray methods of training 
and business stimulation. 

The life insurance man of the future 
must be more of the type observed in 
the investment field. 

A life insurance man must regard him- 
self as a business man, serving business 
men and knowing their problems. 

He must keep in touch with develop- 
ments in big business and major indus- 
tries. 

“The depression has been one of the 
best educators the life insurance man 
could possibly have,” he said. “He has 
seen life programs wrecked; fortunes 
sink, and hopes destroyed. He must 
shoulder the responsibility of preventing 
such widespread distress in the future. 
He must prevent the adoption of loosely 
knit life programs.” 





EASTERN LIFE 70% AHEAD 


This Gain in Paid-For Shown for First 
Eight Months; August Biggest Month; 
Lapses, Surrenders Off 35% 

For the first eight months of this year 
the Eastern Life of New York has shown 
an increase of 70% in new paid-for busi- 
ness over the same period of 1932. The 
issued business for the same _ period 
shows an increase of 85%. The com- 
pany’s two biggest months so far have 
been July and August, during which a 
production drive was conducted in honor 
of Harry Yarin, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agents. The new paid- 
for in August was an increase of 50% 
over July. The company also reports 
an encouraging decrease of 35% on 
lapses and surrenders for the first eight 
months. 








J. A. STEVENSON GAIN 

The John A. Stevenson agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in August had a pros- 
perous month, exceeding by good figures 
the business done in August of 1932. 
The Leaders’ Club, made up in each 
month of men and women who pay for 
a minimum quota, was the largest in any 
August since the foundation of the club 
in 1930, the gain being 35%. The gain 
in paid-for business over August, 1932, 
was 20%. 

August’s president was William J. 
Leighton, who led in volume, and the 
vice-president was Robert L. Weems, 
who led in number of lives. Mr. Weems 
has been only three months in the busi- 
ness. Among August members were 
James M. D. Worrall, J. Russell Cullen, 
Joseph A. Cimbala and Hollis H. Kirsch, 
who had had no previous experience. 
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Kuhn, Loeb Bid Beats 
Deadline Five Minutes 


ROYAL UNION DEVELOPMENTS 











N. Y. Bankers Would Form Legal Re- 
serve Company to Reinsure Business; 
Corcoran Acting for Receiver 





Eleven bids for the reinsurance of the 
business of the Royal Union Life of Des 
Moines, including one from E. H. May- 
tag, Newton, Ia., world’s biggest wash- 
ing machine maker, were in the hands of 
E. W. Clark and L. A. Andrew, co-re- 
ceivers, Monday of this week. Ten bids 
had been submitted by September 1, 
when the date for receiving the bids was 
advanced to Monday on the request of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York City bank- 
ing house, for more time in which to file. 
Monday was the first time receivers offi- 
cially announced the bidders. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bid 


The Kuhn, Loeb & Co. bid was sub- 
mitted within five minutes of the noon 
deadline Monday by Robert E. Walter, 
son of a partner of the firm, who will 
have charge if the bid is accepted. It 
provides for the formation of a legal 
reserve company to reinsure the business. 
Other bidders are these: 

United Benefit Life, Omaha; Life & Casualty 
of Chicago; Central Life, Des Moines; Lincoln 
National, Fort Wayne; Royal Union general 
protective committee; J. P. Sullivan, Chicago; 
J. D. Adleman, Des Moines; State Farm Life, 
Bloomington, Lll.; and Great Republic Life, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Andrew said Monday that every 
effort would be made to have the plans 
analyzed immediately and to present one 
to Judge C. A. Dewey, United States Dis- 
trict Court, Des Moines, for approval as 
soon as possible. 

Both the general agents’ plan and Mr. 
Sullivan’s plan are for reinsurance of the 
Royal Union business in mutual compa- 
nies to be organized. The former plan 
does not name its officers or board spe- 
cifically, and the latter provides for han- 
dling the business on a one-year term 
basis. 

The plan of Mr. Adleman provides for 
the formation of a legal reserve com- 
pany. Associated with Mr. Maytag in 
his plan, which also provides for the 
formation of a legal reserve company, 
are W. K. Herndon, formerly chairman 
of the executive council of the Royal 
Union, and John Hammill, formerly gov- 
ernor of Iowa. 


Corcoran Actuary for Receiver 


The Central Life plan provides for a 
management contract similar to the one 
on which the society recently secured 
the business of Illinois Life. The other 
plans submitted by insurance companies 
are for straight reinsurance. The de- 
tails of only the selected plan will be 
revealed to the public, Mr. Andrew said. 

Monday William M. Corcoran, New 
York City consulting actuary, was named 
actuary for the receivership. The eleven 
plans for the reinsurance of the com- 
pany’s business have been turned over to 
him for analysis. Mr. Corcoran was as- 
sistant actuary for the Massachusetts 
Department of Insurance from 1920 to 
1923, and was chief actuary for the Con- 
necticut department from 1923 to 1928. 
He recently completed a survey of IIli- 
nois life insurance companies for the in- 
surance department. 

He is a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America, Casualty Actuarial Society, 
and an associate of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. He has come to Des 
Moines to take up his work, which, he 
says, should take him at least three 
weeks, and probably more. 





DR. F. W. CHASE DEAD 


Dr. Frank Wilbur Chase, 83, until re- 
cently assistant medical director of the 
Royal Union Life, and earlier medical 
director of the old Des Moines Life & 
Annuity, died at his home in Des Moines 
aturday, September 9, of heart disease. 


Tribute to Dr. Fisher 
On His 85th Birthday 


GIFT FROM FELLOW OFFICERS 





Veteran Medical Director of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Honored in Com- 
pany Dining Room 





Dr. J. W. Fisher, Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s distinguished medical director, ob- 
served his 85th birthday September 10 
at a family reunion at the home of his 
son on Crabtree Island, Fox Lake, IIl. 
On the following day the entire official 
force of the company celebrated the 
event in the nature of a surprise to Dr. 
Fisher. As Dr. Fisher entered the din- 
ing room at the head offices at noon he 
was greeted with hearty cheers. During 
the progress of the festivities remarks 
appropriate to the occasion were made 
by President M. J. Cleary, who on behalf 
of the official force presented the vet- 
eran medical director with a_ leather 
pocket cigar case upon which his initials 
were embossed in small diamonds. A 
cluster of 85 roses and other flowers 
adorned the table. 


Succeeded Dr. L. W. McKnight 


Dr. L. W. McKnight, his father-in-law, 
was one of the original sixty-nine men 
whose application for life insurance made 
it possible for the company to begin bus- 
iness seventy-five years ago. Dr. Mc- 
Knight in 1864 was named as the first 
medical director of the company, remain- 
ing in that capacity until his death in 
1896. Dr. Fisher, who had been connect- 
ed with the department since 1884 and 
yas assistant medical director since 1885, 
succeeded Dr. McKnight on October 21, 
1896. He is still daily acting in the ca- 
pacity of chief medical director after a 
continuous service of 37 years. He is 
one of the outstanding medical directors 
of the country. A brilliant achievement 
of his was the introduction of blood 
pressure determinations in routine life 
insurance examinations. 





Eugene E. Andrews Dead 


One of Chicago’s Most Distinguished 
Agents; Long a Writer of Large 
Volume of Insurance 
Eugene E. Andrews, one of the veter- 
ans of the New York Life’s field, promi- 
nent for years in Chicago agency cir- 
cles, and whose title with the company 
was agents’ counselor at large, died sud- 
deniy on Saturday morning. He had not 
been in good health for a year, but kept 
on the job. For years he was in the 
class of large writers and in 1906, at 
which time he had been with the com- 
pany more than twenty years, he was 
president of the New York Life’s $200,00) 
Club, his business with the company for 
the year having been $914,000. His larg- 
est recent case was the Walter P. 
Chrysler insurance, an unusually large 

line. 

“Mr. Andrews was an agent who re- 
spected his business and himself; whose 
ethics were of the highest; and whose 
death will be mourned throughout the 
New York Life,” said Lawrence Priddy, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, this week. 


INSURED IN SUN LIFE 











Group Annuity on U. S. Treasury De- 
partment Beneficial Association 
Placed in Washington 
The New York Times gave first page 
display on September 12 to the placing of 
a Group annuity contract by the Sun 
Life on members of the United States 
Treasury Department Beneficial Asso- 
ciation. All of the employes of the U. S. 
Treasury, the general accounting offices, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
Home Loan Bank Board were made 
eligible for participation. The associa- 
tion, established in 1892, is a non-gov- 
ernmental organization of Federal Treas- 

ury employes. 
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UNTERMYER TAX PLAN 

There is no telling what politicians will 
do nowadays in their insistent search for 
taxation sources, but that a lawyer with 
the background of Samuel Untermyer 
who has had in the past many contacts 
while pursuing insurance adventures 
should think up a scheme by which an 
American municipality plans to levy a 
capital tax on the property held in trust 
for the benefit and protection of millions 
of policyholders, whom live 
3,000 miles or more distant from the mu- 
nicipality, is almost unbelievable. To re- 
quire policyholders not resident of this 
city. or state tg aid New York City in 
its attempt to emerge from its financial 
canyons is a tax on their equities which 
may easily prove a boomerang; is not 
only illogical, and probably illegal, but 
lacks every element ‘of common sense. 
dt is certainly unprecedented. 

And: what the -residents of the 
other municipalities and other states to 
think about it, and what. will be the re- 
action if the plan is not. upset? The 
thought is not only distressing, it i$ ter- 


some of 


are 


rifying. Anyway, it would be if the 
plan were not full of legal holes. 
Mr. Untermyer has shown in the past 


that he has no love for insurance com- 
panies. Upon several occasions he has 
spectacularly entered the insurance are- 
na, uninvited, and has tried to unhorse 
insurance institutions. Upon one occa- 
sion he staged a one man fight for con- 
trol of an insurance the 
proxy route. On another he endeavored 
to show the people of New York City 
that stock fire companies were 
unpatriotic or something because they 
tried to earn dividends for their stock- 
holders. Upon that occasion he was told 
bluntly by the 
late F. C. 
insurance 


company by 


insurance 


late Henry Evans and the 
two outstanding fire 
executives—where he got 
In these controversies Mr. Untermyer 
but not before he had 
tried to gather new laurels in pro bono 
publico poses by flooding the columns 
of the daily newspapers with his opin- 


3uswell 
off. 


was unhorsed, 


ions, his accusations and his innuendos. 
In the present situation the entire idea 
of picking out a few classes of business 
for tax penalization is discriminatory, to 
the and Mr. 
methods are as unfair as anything which 


say least, Untermyer’s tax 


he has done heretofore. 


CAR FINANCING TRENDS 

In each of the years 1929 to 1931, 
elusive, the ratio of motor vehicles re- 
ported financed to the number of new 


in- 


1907, at the 


post office of New York City under the act 


cars registered increased, while 
in 1932 and again in the first half of 1933 
this ratio showed a decrease. 

The finance companies been 
financing a larger and larger proportion 


passenger 


have 


of the total number of cars sold.on in- 
stalments, while the proportion financed 
by the dealers and by banks has been 
decreasing. The number of cars sold on 
instalments decreased as compared with 
total number sold and also the number 
of motor vehicles financed decreased 
comparison to the number of passenger 
cars registered. It seems _ probable, 
therefore, that the continued decrease in 
the latter ratio in the first six months of 
1933.was accompanied by a further de- 
crease in the percentage of cars sold on 
instalments. It is probable that this 
trend will be reversed with the return of 
prosperity, bringing with it a greater de- 
gree of confidence on the part of the 
average purchaser that he will be able 
to make instalment payments out of in- 
come as they fall due. 

While the average value of instalment 
notes on motor vehicles purchased by 
the finance companies has been steadily 
decreasing during the past five years, 
they 
the average values of the vehicles pro- 
duced by the manufacturers. 

In 1928 the average note was 90.3% of 


have not decreased so rapidly as 





the average wholesale value, while in 
1932 it was 98.6%. 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORA- 


TION PROGRESS 
That a fine spirit of co-operation from 
forces has greeted the National 
its first three 
months of operation is indicated by the 
reception accorded to Vice-Presidents 
E. M. Allen and E. A. St. John, both of 
whom, traveling in different directions, 
covered a lot of ground during the past 
month out in the field in intimate con- 
tact with producers. 


ayency 


Surety Corporation in 


Luncheon meetings 
held in the cities each of them vis- 
ited and these meetings were attended 
by producers and their clients. To these 
critical audiences the story of National 
Surety’s rehabilitation was told frankly 
and with no attempt to gloss over the 
picture. And such frankness has had 
the desired favorable effect. Witness the 
$2,213,000 in new net premiums produced 
in these first three months. 

Particular attention was called at the 
luncheon meetings to the mid-year finan- 
showing the improved 
condition of the corporation. 
Since June 30, it was further pointed out, 


were 


cial statement 
financial 
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GERARD S. NOLLEN 


Gerard S. Nollen, president, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, who will discuss “Life In- 
surance Investments in Farm Mortgages” 
at the general session of the American 
Life Convention, Wednesday afternoon, 
October 11, is a graduate of Grinnell Col- 
lege. He went to the Bankers Life after 
leaving Grinnell; left the company and 
was successfully associated with the fol- 
lowing before again returning to the 
Bankers Life: Royal Union Life in 1903, 
and Equitable Life of Iowa from 1904 to 
1912, serving as its actuary the last four 
years. In 1912 he was made actuary for 
the Bankers Life; was elected a director 
and secretary in 1913. In 1919 he was 
advanced to vice-president and finally in 
1926 was elected president, a position he 
has held ever since. He was an organ- 
izer of the Des Moines Public Welfare 
Bureau; was formerly president of the 
Greater Des Moines Committee, and is 
an active member of the Chamber of 


Commerce and of the board of the Mu- 
nicipal Research Bureau. 
- = ss 

P. C. Schwingel, formerly with the 


Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, 
Wis., for fifteen years, has become af- 
filiated with the Reitan-Lerdahl local in- 
surance agency specializing in mutual 
coverage. Mr. Schwingel will continue 
to devote himself largely to workmen’s 
compensation and general liability in- 
surance. 
* * * 


Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool groups, re- 
turned from Europe on the S.S. Ma- 
jestic which docked Wednesday. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Warner and 
his younger daughter. 

. =< s 


Helen Hutchinson of the production 
division of the Metropolitan Life assist- 
ed Cornelius Willemse, retired police 
captain, in his memoirs, published last 
week under the title “A Cop Remem- 
bers.” The book is published by E. 
Dutton & Co. 


* 2 «© 

George Hiss, home office inspector, Co- 
lonial Life, is the happy father this week 
of a nine pound baby boy. 





cash position has been considerably 
strengthened and the market value of 
securities to July 31 has appreciated 


$740,000. Impressive also is the fact that 
premium collections are continuing good. 


William A. Law, president of the Pen Penn 
Mutual Life, has been general chairmay 
of the renovize and modernization cam. 
paigns in Philadelphia that during the 
past six months have resulted in $20,009. 
COO being spent for putting home and 
business properties in better condition 
The “Renovize Philadelphia” ¢ campaign, 
which was designed to promote employ. 
ment in this fashion, was held last winte; 
and pledges made by property owners 
for the six months to come. a six 
months were up in August. A check- “up 
on results shows that of the money 
pledged 93% was actually so spent 


or $20,000,000. 


“The leaders of the campaign believed 
that the great majority of pledges would 
be fulfilled, Mr. Law said. “However, 
since the movement was entirely volun- 
tary, we had no means of proving to our- 
se Ives and to the community how many of 
those who signed pledges would actually 
have the work done. Surveys by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
show that of the money spent in a com- 
munity for renovizing work, 70% goes 
directly into the pay envelopes and pock- 
etbooks of wage earners. Therefore our 
campaign increased the pay of these 
Philadelphia wage earners by some $14- 
000,000. Getting this money into circula- 
tion had a very beneficial effect on busi- 
ness in the community.” 


* * * 


H. E. Hugheston Roberts of H 
L’Estrange Malone, London reinsurance 
office, is visiting the United States. 

* x x 


F.C. Browning, president of the Globe 
Indemnity of Canada, is visiting England 
. “& = 


Samuel Feller, first deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, this state, has re- 
turned from Jamaica in the West Indies. 

’ + w 


Sir Arthur Worley, managing director 
of the North British & Mercantile and 
allied companies, arrived in New York 
City this week. He visited Canada while 
on this side of the water. 

* * * 


Mederic Belec has been appointed in- 
spector for the Atlas, the Essex and 
Suffolk in Quebec. For twelve years he 
has been with Robert Hampson & Son, 
Ltd., Montreal. 

* * * 


G. M. Alexander, Penn Mutual agent 
in Lynchburg, has been appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Virginia’s 116th infan- 
try. Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, who 
is a graduate of Virginia Military Insti- 
tution, is a member of the G. W. Diggs 
agency, which has headquarters in Rich- 
mond. 

* * * 


Alexander S. McNear, local agent of 
Newark, N. J., recently returned from 


the World’s Fair at Chicago. He was a 
visitor also to the exhibition there 
1893. 


* @&. 


Rich E. Mier, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life in the accident de- 
partment, has been fifty-two years with 
the company. 

is 


Miss Jessie Ruthven Carmichael, of 
the head office staff of the Scottish Equ'- 
table Life Assurance Society of Edin- 
burgh, having passed the final examina- 
tion, has achieved the distinction of be- 
ing ‘the first lady to be admitted to Fel- 
lowship of the Faculty of Actuaries im 
Scotland. The Institute of Actuaries has 
four ladies as Fellows on the presen 
list; a fifth resigned on marriage. The 


first lady qualified for the Fellowship in 
1923. 
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The Canadian Commissioners 


One of the best conducted and most 
common-sense conventions I ever attend- 
ed was that of the Canadian insurance 
commissioners in Toronto at the Royal 
York Hotel last week. 
handful of those commissioners because 
there are only a handful of provinces, 
and some of them are not just commis- 
sioners but are also attorney generals or 
deputy attorney generals, but they know 
their stuff. And from 
tances they come! Commissioner Chai.es 
a dignified 
from Mani- 
could write 


There are only a 


what long dis- 
Heath, who was president, 
little man, smoking a pipe, is 
toba, and any literary hack 
a pretty good novel about career, 
which included traveling about gold 
fields for three years prospecting with a 
pack on his back. From Saskatchewan 
came one of the breeziest spirits I have 
yet met, A. E. Fisher, whose early career 
was teaching school. “We have nothing 
Not a hill in 
sight, but come out and visit us and you 


his 


but prairies out our way. 


will find a hospitable people,” he said to 
the writer. The most learned of the 
Western commissioners, however, is 
Herbert Gascoigne Garrett of British Co- 
lumbia, who was educated at St. Paul’s 
School, London, and at Oxford Univer- 
sity. One of the most dignified is Ben- 
jamin Arthur Dugal of Quebec, a former 
banker and a corking good accountant. 
Then there is R. Leighton Foster, one 
of the best of all supervising officials, 
and one of the most thoughtful of all 


hosts. He is well known south of the 
border. 
Where these officials proved to be 


stars was the manner in which they han- 
dled the valued policy situation which 
has popped up its head in Manitoba 
where the farmers want a valued policy 
law put on the books and the insurance 
companies, especially the mutual fire in- 
surance companies, do not. In order to 
handle this matter in a way that would 
be satisfactory to all concerned the com- 
missioners turned one of their sessions 
into a forum and invited all shades of 
opinion to be heard. The commissioners 
let the farmers start the debate. They 
were represented by a young lawyer who 
had no Harvard or Oxford accent but 
Presented his side of the controversy 
about as effectively as it could be out- 
lined. A very serious young man. When 
he finished it looked as if the argument 
had only one side and further discus- 
sion would prove fruitless. He told how 
larmers have been paying premiums on 
values which have receded; that when a 
loss occurs they cannot collect anything 
like the face value of their insurance ; 
that the position they are in after a fire 
1S most unfair: that the real gainer in 
the difference in values is the insurance 
company and the agent who collects 
commissions on “the over insurance”; 
that the risks are so rarely inspected 


























that the insurance cannot be cut to meet 
current values; and all the other argu- 
ments which fit into a depressed farm 
situation where there is insurance cov- 
erage. 

The commissioners then called upgn 
the principal spokesman of the mutv\! 
fire insurance companies and when h¢ 
got through the argument of the first 
speaker looked like a knocked-out prize 
fighter gasping for breath in the ring. 
Quickly he demonstrated how a valued 
policvtaw was first aid and best friend 
to the arsonist; pointed out the unpop- 
ularity of valued policy laws in_ the 
United States as demonstrated by the 
fact that a new one has not been placed 
on the statute books in twenty years in 
the United States; illustrated the im- 
practicability of inspecting all risks in 
parts of the world where automobiles and 
other vehicles cannot operate sometimes 
for long stretches of time, and recited 
unhappy experiences with values, which 
can go up as well as down. When he 
finished representatives of company or- 
ganizations and individual companies 
were invited to speak. They put the 
finishing touches upon the valued policy 
law. 

Commissioner Fisher, chairman of the 
committee, handled the debate with per- 
fect courtesy. He concluded the session 
by asking the first speaker to make a 
rebuttal. 

“The floor is yours,” he said. The 
young lawyer arose and compromised. 
Some of the statements made by the 
other side were true. He would not dis- 
pute them; but he thought the farmer 
should not bear the entire responsibility. 
There must be some way in which he 
could protect his interest; not be caught 
100% in falling values. 

Everybody looked thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic. But the valued policy law is 
not the solution. Chances are that it 
will not be passed in Manitoba or any 
place else in Canada. Certainly it will 
not have the endorsement of the super- 
visory officials. 

x * * 


Ernest W. Brown 


The social end of the Canadian com- 
missioners convention was particularly 
attractive. Among those who entertained 
in their suites were Lamar Hill, counsel 
of the America Fore; C. S. V. Branch, 
second vice-president, Sun Life; Henry 
E. North, second vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life; Orville Davies, vice-presi- 
dent, General Insurance Exchange Cor- 
poration; and Ernest W. Brown of the 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges. 

The largest party was a buffet supper 
at midnight given by Mr. Brown, whom 
I had not met before. He was stopping 
at the Royal York, getting ready to visit 
his place in the woods about a hundred 
miles north of Ottawa. ‘Those who have 
visited this “camp” say there are few 
places like it on any continent. It con- 
sists of 140 square miles; with plenty of 
game. There are nine camps on the 
place, and although far from civilization 
Mr. Brown’s main house in the woods is 








equipped with electricity, and other mod- 
crn conveniences. 

\ quiet, non-obtrusive person, Ernest 
W. Brown is one of the outstanding 
business getters in the fire insurance 
world, the leading “attorney in fact” in 
the East if not in the country. His early 
experience was with the New England 
Factory Mutuals in engineering and un- 
derwriting, and he became vice-president 
and assistant treasurer of the Blackstone 
and Merchants Mutual Fire of Provi- 
dence. He held the position of vice- 
president for eight years. 

For a time he was with Johnson & 
Higgins, brokers, where he was a star 
business getter. He then went into the 
reciprocal end, his outfits being the New 
York Reciprocal Underwriters and the 


Individual Underwriters. Later, Mr. 
Brown organized three others, all of 
them fitting in to do some distinctive 


type of business. They are the Affiliated 
Underwriters, Fireproof Sprinklered Un- 
derwriters and Metropolitan Inter-Insur- 
ers. All five in 1931 adopted the group 
name of Associated Reciprocal Ex- 
changes. 

\n interesting personality, not much 
written about in insurance papers. In 
New York he lives in a penthouse in the 
Murray Hill section of Madison Square, 
a neighbor being J. P. Morgan. 

* * * 


Doyle and Hurrell Refuse to Assist 
Untermyer in Revising New 
Capital Tax Measure 
Judging by some of the speeches made 
at the hearing in the City Hall of New 
York on Monday to consider the weird 
and unjust tax ideas of Samuel Unter- 
myer, presented by that lawyer to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
in an effort to rescue the city from the 
financial jam in which it now finds itself, 
the goats being the insurance compan- 
ies, public utilities, New York Stock Ex- 
change and a few other classes, the new 
measure is an attempt “to soak the rich.” 
Several of the speakers declared that 
they regarded the Untermyer tax prop- 
osition as just about right; and one 
speaker thought that if the New York 
Stock Exchange folded up it would be 

just about right. 

But when the representatives of the 
Stock Exchange, the savings banks, the 
insurance companies, had their say there 
was little doubt in the minds of fair peo- 
ple that the measure was not only dis- 
criminating but had many confiscatory 
features, while the possibilities in the 
way of retaliation from other communi- 
ties and states are horrifying to con- 
sider. 

Among the exciting moments of the 
hearing were when Samuel Untermyer 
attempted to persuade J. Doyle, 
counsel for the National Board, and Al- 
fred Hurrell, speaking for life compan- 
ies domiciled outside of this state, to 
amend the report in a way which would 
remove some of the objections they had 
to it. Both refused to do so. The tax 
is so vicious that little good would be 
done by technical amendments to the 
measure. 

One of Mr. Doyle’s objections was that 
the provisions of the bill did not apply 
to all companies or organizations or 
groups in the fire insurance business. 

“Would you be willing to assist in 
drafting the act so that it would apply to 
each and every phase of the industry of 
transacting business because you do not 
believe the measure could prove other- 
wise than confiscatory and destructive, 
and in such belief would you agree to 
have any voice in its preparation ?” asked 
Mr. Untermyer. 

“IT would not be willing to assist in 
such a draft,” said Mr. Doyle emphat- 


ically. He further stated that he had 
presumed the elimination of certain 
classes of carriers from the effects of 


the measure was due to the recognition 
of its author of the more or less diffi- 
cult position in which these carriers 
found themselves and that to put them 
under this measure would operate to 
compel them to cease business; that in 
the proposal to tax insurance they were 
delving into an industry, the condition of 
which had caused the legislature to give 
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dictatorial powers to the supervising of 
ficials in this state; and, in addition, had 
resulted in legislation in the Federal 
Congress under which the Government 
could invest in the preferred stock of 
insurance institutions to the end that 
their solvency might be maintained and 
the disastrous effects of insolvency in 
any measurable number of them might 
be avoided. Later the measure was mad 
more comprchensive. 
x x  * 


Another Untermyer Clash 


The most dramatic clash, however, was 
between Untermyer and Rudolph C 
Neuendorffer, secretary of the Guardian 
Life. Alfred Hurrell had told Untermyer 
that he was not merely taxing the in- 
come of the business but the reserves 
built up to pay claims and accumulated 
by policyholders over a long term of 
patient saving and self-denial. Unter- 
myer challenged the statement that the 
tax would fall upon policyholders 

“It will be paid out of the surplus of 
the companies and not out of the policy- 
holders’ dividend rights,” he said. ‘ 

At this point the Guardian Life’s sec- 
retary arose and asked: 

“Do you intend by this bill that the 
tax shall be paid out of surplus or the 
reserves set up to pay the claims on the 
policies when they mature ?” 

“This is not going to take a cent from 
the policyholders,” Mr. Untermyer re- 
iterated. ; 

“The bill as I have it proposes to tax 
gross assets, and it is elementary in the 
textbooks on insurance that gross assets 
include the surplus for contingencies and 
the reserves for the payment of claims 
This tax falls on both.” 

“I’m taking the definition of the law, 


not textbooks,” Mr. Untermyer retorted. 
“Don’t quote textbooks to me; I’m not 
going to school.” 

“Well, you ought to,” Mr. Neuen- 


dorfer shouted. 
» + » 


Japan 

Of fifty-one Japanese insurance com- 
panies twelve specialize in fire, one in 
automobile and one in boiler insurance 
The rest are engaged in both marine and 
fire underwriting, and fourteen of them 
are also in the casualty branch. Actually, 
however, there are only about eleven 
companies sharing the bulk of the ma- 
rine business, and about twenty-five 
—- worth mentioning on the fire 
side. 


Of foreign companies operating in 
Japan there are twenty-four British, 
two American and four others. Auto- 


mobile insurance is written by one Brit- 

ish company in Japan, and with that 

exception the foreign companies have 

kept out of the Japanese casualty field 
x ee, a 


Japanese Department Stores to Carry 
Their Own Risks 


A current issue of Commercial Asia 
runs this story: 

“Feeling that the Shirokiya Department 
Store, Tokyo, was not treated fairly by 
the insurance companies in the settle- 
ment of losses arising after the big fire 
last December, the leaders of the Japan 
Department Store Society are reported 
to be planning some arrangement under 
which the stores will carry their own in- 
surance. 

“Following the disastrous December 
blaze, the Shirokiya Department Store 
ciaimed Y.3,500,000 from the Japanese in- 
surance companies on the risk. The in- 
surers contested this large claim, which 
the claimants subsequently reduced t 
Y.2,400,000 and, eventually, the loss was 
settled for Y.1,440,000. 

“Concrete plans have not thus far been 
formed with regard to the self-insurance 
scheme, but it is reported that the De- 
partment Store Society may invest sub- 
stantially in some medium-sized insur- 
ance company on the condition that the 
company will devote itself exclusively to 
department store insurance. Mr. Ninzo 
Yamada, managing-director of Shirokiya, 
is understood to be one of the strong- 
est backers of the plan.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





McCain Succeeds Ives 
As Aetna President 


LATTER CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 





Forced to Retire as President On Ac- 
count of Health; McCain Authority 
On South 





Ralph B. Ives, one of the outstanding 
fire insurance executives of the country 
and vice-president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, retired as presi- 
dent of the Aetna (Fire) on Monday of 
this week and has taken the new post 
of chairman of the board of directors. 
His resignation, after serving as presi- 
dent for over ten years, was prompted 
by reasons of health. For the same rea- 
son he declined the presidency of the 
National Board. W. Ross McCain, vice- 
president of the Aetna and likewise na- 
tionally known, succeeds Mr. Ives as 
head of the company. 

The directors accepted Mr. Ives’ resig- 
nation with regret and expressed ap- 
preciation of the fact that they were 

“fortunate in having him continue to 
serve the company in the newly created 
office of chairman of the board.” With 
reference to Mr. McCain the board 
stated that it “has chosen a man whose 
insurance career began in a local agency 
and who in the last thirty years has 
progressed through practically every 
phase and department of the fire insur- 
ance business.” 

In deciding to accede to the wish of 
Ralph B. Ives that he be relieved from 
the exacting duties of his office because 
of the demands they had for some time 
been making upon his health, the board 
of directors felt that they could wisely 
conserve his great value to the company 
by removing the strain of executive du- 
ties from his shoulders. 

President McCain is particularly well- 
known in the southern and southwestern 
States and is a recognized authority on 
Southern fire insurance problems. He 
has served as president of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association and 
for two years in his youth attended 
Washington and Lee University in Vir- 
ginia. 

Born in Monticello, Ark., on October 
15, 1878, Mr. McCain was graduated from 
the University of Arkansas, where he 
went from Washington and Lee with the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. in 1898. After 
traveling for two years in Europe he re- 
turned to this country and was admitted 
to the bar but did not take up the prac- 
tice of law. Not long after this he en- 
tered insurance with A. B. Banks & Co. 
of Fordyce, Ark., representing them in 
Arkansas and Texas. 

Joined Aetna in Arkansas 

Mr. McCain’s next connection was 
with the Phoenix of Hartford as assist- 
ant special agent for Texas and Ar- 
kansas. After two years in this position 
he was appointed Arkansas state agent 
for the Aetna and in 1911 was called to 
the home office in Hartford as assistant 
secretary, being given charge of the 
southern business. Promotion to the 
post of secretary came in 1923 and four 
years later he was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna. He also has held the 
same office with the World Fire & Ma- 
rine, the Century Indemnity and the 
Piedmont Fire at Charlotte, N. C., all 
affiliated with the Aetna. He became a 
director in 1929. 

In addition to his work with the S. E. 
U. A. Mr. McCain is a member of the 
governing committee of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, has served on im- 
portant committees of the National 
Board and has displayed a keen interest 
in Hartford civic affairs. There he is a 
member of the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners and the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion, is a director of two banks and pres- 
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Underwriters’ Ass’n 
Has 50th Anniversary 


200 MEET AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Haid, Smalley, Pierce, Daw, Magrath and 
Others Address Former and 


Present Fieldmen 





The fiftieth anniversary of the Under- 
writers Association of New York State, 
celebrated in Syracuse with a meeting 
and dinner Wednesday, brought out 
many of the old-timers. Some were 
there who hadn’t attended an association 
meeting in years and many old friend- 
ships were renewed. Among present 
and former fieldmen of the Empire State 
about two hundred attended. 

At the meeting in the morning and 
also at the dinner at night many of these 
old-timers were called upon and they re- 
ceived an ovation. Among them were 
T. C. Alexander, only living charter 
member of the association; H. F. At- 
wood, former vice-president of the 
Rochester German and chairman of com- 
mittee of fifteen on San Francisco losses; 
Thomas E. Gallagher, former Western 
manager of the Aetna and vice-president 
of that company. Other guests were 
John R. Gardner, president Merchants 
Fire of Denver, and Ralph Potter. 

There were quite a few company of- 
ficers among the former members pres- 
ent. 

At the morning meeting there was an 
address by C. W. Pierce, vice-president 
of the Continental, on sprinklered risk 
competition. At the dinner in the eve- 
ning the speakers were President A. J. 
Halsey, who presided; Secretary Law- 
rence Daw, who reviewed “Fifty Golden 
Years”; Frank M. Smalley, president of 
the Glens Falls; Paul L. Haid, president 
of the Insurance Executives Association, 
and J. J. Magrath. 

Mr. Smalley, a former fieldman and 
member of the association twenty years 
ago, said in his address at the dinner 
that the insurance business in common 
with all others was passing through what 
amounted to a revolutionary period. But 
he sees no danger in the supposed threat 
to the competitive system and individual- 
ism. He believes it is possible to have 
better conditions than we have ever had 
before. New conditions present a chal- 
lenge and greater effort should be made 
to simplify forms so that the average 
assured can understand them. Insurance 
business touches every phase of lives of 
the people and there is no mystery about 
it. The local agent should be as high a 
type as it is possible to select. 

Haid on Vital Problems 


Paul L. Haid told of the organization, 
purposes and work of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association. Its function is not 
to dictate, but to suggest. One of its 
first official acts was the appointment 
of a local agent to discuss common prob- 
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Do you control 


Adirondack Mountain Region Lines? 


New rates are now in effect and inspection service is important 


in applying the correct warranties. 


Send your orders to Clinton J. Ayres, Inc., the oldest agency 


in Saranac Lake, N. Y. and complete reports will be given you 


with diagrams of each risk. 


Or—bind the insurance with any one of our twenty-two compa- 


nies. 


Their brokerage Departments in New York City will 


cheerfully send your order to us to take care of. 


CLINTON J. 


AYRES, INc. 


(Founded by “Adirondack” Ayres) 


Saranac Lake 





Proposed Tax Law Here 
Attacked by J. H. Doyle 


CALLS IT DISCRIMINATORY 





Would Place Unfair Burden on Compa- 
nies Transacting Business in This 
City, Says Counsel 

The Samuel Untermyer tax plan, pre- 
sented to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of this city, by which fire 
insurance companies would be obliged to 
pay a tax of % of 1% to be levied upon 
the value of their investments, brought 
Paul L. Haid, president of the Insurance 
Executives Association, and J. H. Doyle, 
general counsel of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, to the public hearing 
at City Hall on Monday. Mr. Doyle 
spoke to the mayor and the board, pro- 
testing that the tax as proposed is con- 
fiscatory and would act to subsidize com- 
panies covering risks located in the state, 
but not having a place of business here. 
The Untermyer-O’Brien tax proposition 
would apply to companies organized un- 
der the laws of this state and having 
their principal place of business and op- 
erating in New York City; and affects 
only stock fire companies and incorpo- 
rated mutuals. Mr. Doyle said in part: 

“The right of an assured to procure 
insurance wherever he sees fit has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States notwithstanding the laws 
of the several states prohibiting it. 

“Millions of dollars of premium income 
are annually written by non-admitted 
carriers. Every effort has been made by 
the Insurance Department of this and 





other states to find some method by 
which this practice can be stopped, but 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 















J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 





Georce Z. Day, Asst General Agent 











PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES , 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS , 

*TOTAL ASSETS 


U. S.— Statement June 30th, 1933 


*New York Insurance Department "Valuation Basis 





$1,815,387.12 
725,570.91 
1,499,673.56 
9,867,713.63 
13,908,345.22 









%- New York 


Tax Bill Amended To 
Include All Fire Co.s 


The emergency tax bill, as passed 
early this week by the Board of Esti- 
mate and to which there is general 
opposition by fire insurance interests, 
includes an amendment to the pro- 
visions for taxing fire insurance com- 
panies’ capital investments and gross 
assets, which brings all fire compa- 
nies, whether stock, mutual or recip- 
rocals, under the provisions of the | 
measure. Originally the bill provided | 
that only those companies organized 
under Article III of the Insurance | 
Law, which relates to stock compa- | 
nies, would pay the tax. It was be- | 
lieved that the Board of Aldermen | 
would approve the tax measure late | 
yesterday. 











without success. Such non-admitted car- 
riers pay no tax and contribute in no 
manner to the welfare of the state. 


Burden Too Great 


“The burden imposed upon companies 
transacting business in the city would be 
so great as to create a very mate rial dif- 
ferential in expense costs in favor of 
companies not located here. 

“The confiscatory nature of the tax 
arises by reason of the retaliatory laws 
of the several states. Under these laws, 
which have been upheld by our highest 
state and federal courts, when the tax in 
one state is increased upon the com- 
panies of another state, automatically the 
taxes of New York companies in such 
other state are increased in like manner 
and extent. This effect is produced re- 
gardless of the guise, character or pur- 
pose for which the act is presumed. to 
apply; that this is an emergency meas- 
ure and intended for short duration does 
not in the least operate to lessen the 
retaliatory effect. Every supervising of- 
ficial is charged with the duty, and is 
placed under bond, to collect the taxes 
and in this City and State, as well as in 
other cities and states, all tax laws are 
being carefully considered with a view 
of exhausting their resources and col- 
lecting every dollar possible under them 
before the enactment of new legislation. 
It is idle to think there can be any es- 
cape from these retaliatory laws if this 
measure is enacted. 

“In addition to the automatic feature 
of the retaliatory law of the several 
states there has always been the recog- 
nition of New York as the leading insur 
ance state and other states follow 1ts 
example. If this form of taxation 35 
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Valued Form Of P olicy No Solution 
‘To Problems Of Farm Underwriting 


Prominent Canadian Adjuster Explains Difficulties Which Would Arise 


From Using Valued Form in an Effort To Curb Over-Insurance 


A valuable contribution to the much 
discussed problem of farm underwriting 
comes from the pen of C. M. Brewster 
of Regina, Canada, one of the outstand- 
ing adjusters of western Canada. While 
primarily written to give reasons why 
the legislature of the Canadian province 
of Manitoba should not pass an act to 
permit the writing of valued fire policies 
on farm property, Mr. Brewster analyses 
the subject of over insurance of farms. 
He reaches the conclusion that a valued 
form of policy would not only not pre- 
yent over-insurance but would add so 
many troubles to the already existing 
difficulties that a large number of com- 
panies would withdraw altogether from 
farm business. 

Mr. Brewster, whose views were con- 
tained in a letter to Superintendent A. 
E. Fisher of Saskatchewan, which in 
turn was incorporated in a report pre- 
sented Jast week to the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Superintendents at To- 
ronto, also says this: “You have asked 
me whether in my opinion there is any 
way in which a basis of valuation on 
farm buildings for insurance purposes 
could be established by law and my 
answer is emphatically no.” His reasons 
are that construction costs are not sta- 
le, the ratio of depreciation as between 
owners is not uniform and buildings may 
become obsolete quickly due to disap- 
pearance of land values. 

Ajuster’s Letter in Full 

Following is Mr. Brewster’s letter in 
full: 

You have asked me for my opinion in 
respect to the proposed amendment to 
the Manitoba Insurance Act to provide 
incontestible or valued policies for farm 
buildings in that Province. The idea, I 
understand, being to make any policy 
placed on farm buildings incontestible as 
to value insofar as the insured is con- 
cerned after the policy has been in force 
for three months. 

In dealing with this situation I think 
we should treat stock company insurance 
and mutual insurance from the same 
point of view insofar as the loss ratio is 
concerned. The stock companies classify 
their risks and adjust their rates in ac- 
cordance with their annual experience. 
If the experience is bad they raise the 
rates; if the mutual experience is bad 
they increase the assessments so that to 
all intents and purposes both classes of 
companies are affected in the same way 
and so are the insured. 

have carefully studied the advan- 
tages, if any, to the farmer in this form 
of policy. 

Advantages—This form of insurance 
would be the line of least resistance as 
far as the farmer is concerned. He would 
insure his buildings for as much as he 
thought he could possibly obtain, and in 
the event of loss would receive the full 
amount of insurance without any ques- 
tion. I am, of course, leaving the ques- 
tion of liability by reason of a breach in 
the statutory conditions out of the pic- 
ture and taking it for granted that we 


are dealing with an ordinary accidental 
fire. 

The farmer’s dealings with the agent 
vith whom he placed his insurance would 
be very pleasant because the agent would 
not have to worry over any comeback 
in the event of loss insofar as the value 
is concerned, and they could have a very 
pleasant discussion regarding the placing 
of a policy that would pay 100% in case 
of loss without any argument at all with 
the adjuster regarding the actual value 
of the property insured and incidentally 
through the increased amount of insur- 
ance which would be carried the agent 
would benefit considerably from the 
point of view of commissions. 

On some occasions the farmers like to 
consult the agent of the local lumber 
yard to have our detailed appraisal fig- 
ures checked and we accord him every 
facility for doing so. I would say, there- 
fore, that the present form of insurance 
only requires a few hours of the farmer’s 
time in order to determine equitable 
values for the purpose of settling his loss. 

Apparently, therefore, the only ad- 
vantage insofar as equitable settlement 
is concerned the farmer would gain 
through the possession of an incontesti- 
ble policy would be the saving of a few 
hours of his time because I presume it 
would not be the intention of the Legis- 
lature to place the farmer holding an in- 
contestible policy in a position where he 
could claim an indemnity he was not 
entitled to. 


Disadvantages of Valued Form 


Dealing with the disadvantages, I 
would outline them as follows: 

Disadvantages—An_ incontestible or 
valued form of policy would immediately 
force the companies to inspect and ap- 
praise all farm property. The cost of 
such inspection and appraisal in the 
Province of Saskatchewan would run into 
a tremendous sum of money. Any ap- 
praisal made in 1928 was worthless in 
1932 so conditions might require ap- 
praisals every two or three years. The 
rates charged at the present time and 
the loss ratio in respect thereto clearly 
indicate that the farm business of today 
cannot possibly carry the burden of this 
inspection cost and the rates would have 
to be increased, so if this form of policy 
is inaugurated the farmers can look for- 
ward at once to a very radical change in 
rates. 


As far as inspection and appraisal is ‘ 


concerned, you will doubtless have many 
theories propounded to you in respect to 
what could be accomplished by a central 
bureau of inspection and a preponder- 
ance of these various theories would 
point out how it could be done quite 
cheaply on a collective basis but get these 
people down to a practical discussion of 
the actual appraisal and the cost and you 
will find their theories so fundamentally 
unsound that you will finally realize they 
have no conception of the expense in- 
volved in an undertaking of this kind in 
Saskatchewan which is practically the 
largest Province in the Dominion and 
has the smallest proportional population. 

There is another point in connection 
with this inspection that is an important 
one, and that is, the farther you get 
away from the cities, large towns and 
villages the smaller you find the farm 
buildings on the average and of necessity 
the greater the cost of inspection and 
appraisal so that any system of costs of 


inspection worked out on a percentage 
basis in relation to the value of the prop- 
erty appraised would place a very unfair 
proportion of the burden on the farmer 
living near the cities, large towns and 
villages by reason of the tremendous ex- 
pense of inspection at far distance points. 


Cube System Not Practical for 
Appraisals 


Again you have to consider that unless 
these appraisals are made in detail they 
would not be accurate. A cube system 
cannot be used with any degree of ac- 
curacy on farm buildings, and if the in- 
spection and appraisal was merely left to 
the opinion of individual appraisers then 
the spread as between those individual 
opinions would lead to a considerable 
amount of friction and misunderstanding 
in the long run. 

The next point that occurs to me is 
the cancellation of insurance after in- 
spection. There is no doubt that for 
some time after the inception of this 
proposed valued policy the tendency on 
the part of the farmers would be to over 
insure and when the appraisers visited a 
property and found a farmer’s buildings 
quite obviously over insured the insur- 
ance company in self protection would 
cancel rather than do business with a 
man who apparently had taken what ap- 
peared to him to be an opportunity of 
getting something for nothing if he could 
have a fire more than three months after 
the inception of the policy and before 
the property had been inspected. I think 
you will agree with me that a man who 
had his insurance cancelled by reason of 
deliberate misrepresentation in respect 
to values would have a great deal of 
difficulty in getting any other company 
to carry his risk, and if they did would 
probably impose limits in respect of in- 
surance to value which would make the 
situation most embarrassing for him. 

As far as the insurance companies un- 
derwriting this class of business are con- 
cerned, I think I can safely say that if 
you put this form of policy into effect a 
very large number of the companies now 
writing farm business will withdraw alto- 
gether and you would finally find the 
farm business being underwritten by a 
small group which in time would develop 
into practically a monopoly and the posi- 
tion as far as farm insurance is con- 
cerned would become such that the farm- 
ers themselves would ask for a complete 
discontinuance of this form of policy. 


Depreciation 


Dealing now with the disadvantages to 
the companies, let us turn to the depre- 
ciation which takes place during the life 
of a three-year policy. I would set the 
average minimum of annual depreciation 
at 214% so that on the very face of it a 
policy written for three years for 100% 
of value of a building or for any per- 
centage of the actual value of the build- 
ing would not be collectible at the end 
of the three-year period under ordinary 
circumstances unless when the policy was 
originally written consideration was 
given to the depreciation that would be 
caused in that period of three years and 
an allowance made for it. 

I think you will agree with me that in 
practically all forms of valued policies 
written for a three-year period and writ- 
ten for the maximum amount which the 
assured might reasonably insure for if 
paid out in full at the end of the three- 


| 6 | 
Canadian Farmers 
Back Valued Form 
Members of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, representing the farm- 
ers of Alberta, Manitoba and On- 
tario, supported the proposal for a 
valued form of farm policy before the 
annual meeting of the Canadian In- 
surance Superintendents at Toronto 
last week. The representatives of 
practically all the other organizations 
present spoke against the valued form. 
These organizations included the All 
Canada Fire Insurance Federation, 
Dominion Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, Canadian Federation of Insur- 
ance Agents, Ontario Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Agents’ Association, West- 
ern Canada Insurance Underwriters’ 
Association and farm mutuals. 











ycar period would absorb a loss by de- 
preciation which should have been 
charged to the farmer’s capital account 
as it did not arise out of a fire loss in 
any way. 

Let us now turn to changes in cost of 
construction. Construction costs in the 
last ten years have fluctuated tremend- 
ously and create one of the greatest 
problems that the insured and the insur- 
ance companies have to deal with and it 
would appear to me that a valued policy 
form would in reality be an effort in the 
direction of fixing construction costs as 
well as depreciation. 


Moral Hazard 


Dealing now with the moral hazard 
and reviewing conditions as they exist 
in the Province today you will find thou- 
sands of farms with reasonably good 
buildings on them which can be pur- 
chased for probably less than the cost to 
replace one of the bigger buildings. If 
you institute a valued policy, what is to 
prevent unscrupulous persons from buy- 
ing up these farms and obtaining valued 
policies on the buildings and incidentally 
collecting a wonderful profit. No matter 
how you may safeguard the matter the 
unscrupulous person will always find the 
loophole. 

There is one further point in the pro- 
posed valued form of insurance to which 
1 would like to draw your attention. “A” 
has a farm dwelling insured with two 
companies, each of them carrying $2,000, 
both policies covering for a three-year 
period; one policy commences on the 
first day of January, the other com- 
mences on the 4th day of April. At the 
end of March the first policy is incon- 
testible, the second is not, but the fire 
occurs on April 15th and the dwelling is 
totally destroyed. How do you appor- 
tion the loss between the two companies 
and how would you reconcile any ques- 
tion arising under the incontestible or 
valued form with Statutory Condition 8, 
subsection C ? 

I have given you my opinion in respect 
to some of the effects of this proposed 
valued form of policy. It would make 
too lengthy a letter to deal with all the 
points that occur to me, but I certainly 
trust that if the Legislature ever comes 
to the point where they definitely de- 
cide to experiment with the valued policy 
form they will at least-make it optional 
so as to give those who do not believe 

(Continued on Page 26) 








Canadians Discuss 
Free Insurance Evil 


FOUR REMEDIES PROPOSED 
Automatic Cancelation and __ Strict 
Agency Contracts Among 
Suggestions 


Four suggestions for curing the evils 
of free insurance and the over-extension 
of credit in fire insurance were offered 
to the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
at their annual meeting last week in 
Toronto by Henry Brace, Insurance Su- 
perintendent of Alberta. As remedies for 
these problems Mr. Brace presented the 
following for consideration: 

(1) Automatic cancelation of insurance 
policies (other than life) at the expira- 
tion of a certain limited period for non- 
payment of premium. 

(2) Bonding of agents with certificate 
thereof, to be filed with application for 
license as a qualification to the issue of 
license. 

(3) Drafting of a strict form of agency 
contract, which will be required to be 
completed and filed by all agents on ap- 
plication for license. 

(4) Companies to be compelled to re- 
port to Superintendents of Insurance de- 
falcations of agents immediately after 
they occur, according to terms of agency 
contract. 

It was suggested that a committee of 
two superintendents, two members of 
underwriting associations and two mem- 
bers of agents’ associations be appointed 
to consider these proposals and to obtain 
the views of those in favor of and those 
opposed to the remedies offered. 

Superintendent Brace said in his ad- 
dress that there was no doubt regarding 
the existence of credit evils in Canada 
and that they do concern government 
insurance supervising officials. After cit- 
ing some provisions already existing in 
the laws of the various Canadian provin- 
ces to control the extension of credit un- 
der insurance policies he continued as 
follows: 

Rebating Now Illegal 

“The Insurance Acts of the Canadian 
provinces practically all make provision 
as a violation of law to offer any com- 
mission or other compensation; in other 
words, to rebate to any person in respect 
to the effecting or undertaking of in- 
surance. This I hold is sufficiently broad 
to include any extension of time given 
by insurers or agents to those insured 
for payment of premiums by them. The 
Alberta Department, holding to this rul- 
ing, notified all agents, by circular letter 
in February of last year, that the De- 
partment would consider any extension 
of time beyond the maximum credit per- 
iod allowed by insurers, or any extension 
of time in any case beyond sixty days, 
for the payment of a premium, unless 
such extension was covered by satisfac- 
tory notes bearing interest from the ef- 
fective date of the insurance, as an in- 
fraction of section 457 (1) of The Alberta 
Insurance Act. This notification to 
agents did undoubtedly have some effect, 
but to compel its intension to an appre- 
ciable extent, strict enforcement and 
prosecution for infractions thereof is 
necessary, and in this the full co-opera- 
tion and assistance of insurers and their 
agents is essential. 

“The Insurance Acts of several of the 
provinces define insurance premiums to 
be trust funds, and provide for an agent’s 
license being canceled in the event of 
unreasonable failure to properly account 
for premiums collected, while, in addi- 
tion, the Criminal Code of Canada pro- 
vides penalties on conviction for mis- 
appropriation of trust funds. This, it 
would appear on the surface of things, 
is sufficient legislative power to deal with 
the situation as it arises against agents. 
With respect to the situation .as against 
the insured, it would appear that an 
amendment to existing legislation may 
be necessary . 

“Section 169, subsection (1) of The Al- 
berta Insurance Act and corresponding 
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sections in the Acts of other provinces, 
define in no uncertain words ‘where 
a contract of insurance other than life 
insurance, has been delivered, it shall 
be as binding on the insurer as if the 
premium had been paid, although it has 
not in fact been paid, and although de- 
livered by an officer or agent of the in- 
surer who had authority to deliver it.’ 

“The section above quoted appears to 
favor ‘free issue.’ If, therefore, policies 
are not to be binding upon the insurer 
until the premium is paid, this section 
and similar sections in the Acts of the 
other provinces would of necessity need 
to be repealed and a new provision sub- 
stituted similar to that dealing with life 
insurance, wherein it is required that the 
first premium must be paid to make a 
policy effective. 

Automatic Cancelation 

“Life insurers are not experiencing the 
same difficulties as are those undertaking 
other types of insurance. Why? Life in- 
surance companies do not contemplate 
the granting of any free insurance. Ap- 
plications for insurance submitted by 
agents must be accompanied by the pre- 
mium, while a bond is required by all 
agents as a requirement to employment. 
Further, most life companies do not 
allow their agents commission on any 
part payment of the first premium, 
resulting in their being distinctly inter- 
ested in obtaining payment of the entire 
first premium. 

“To what extent does fire insurance, 
for instance, differ from life insurance 
that similar management could not ap- 
ply? There are, of course, various im- 
portant, practical differences. Immediate 
cover is often imperative in fire and cer- 
tain other classes of insurance. To my 
mind, however, one principal difference 
which has not arisen to the same extent 
in life insurance is the effects of compe- 
tition. I cannot see why, if it is impossi- 
ble to otherwise curb the evil, legislation 
would prove objectionable effecting auto- 
matic cancelation of fire and other forms 
of policies at the expiration of a certain 
limited period, for non-payment of the 
premium by the assured and, if it is 
sound practice to require life insurance 
agents to be bonded, there should be no 
reasonable cause for objection in requir- 
ing all agents to be bonded. Also that 
a strict form of agency agreement be 
drafted which all agents should be re- 
quired to complete and file, together with 
a certificate of bond, with application 
for license. Such requirements, supported 
by legislation, should and would, I be- 
lieve, diminish if not entirely dispense 
with, the burden of the evil as we under- 
stand it today. 

“Reports of proceedings of conference 
meetings indicate a number of insurance 
executives to be opposed to legislative 
interference and to have intimated they 
would take steps to correct the evil and 
abuses growing out of the granting of 
undue credit to both insured and agents, 
but have failed to produce any tangible 
results. I have intimated the evil does 
concern government insurance supervis- 
ing officials whose duty is the regulation 
of the insurance business to the welfare 
and protection of the insuring public and 
since insurers have themselves failed in 
their effort to prevent a continuance of 
the abuses and legislation must be re- 
sorted to, to prevent some of the causes 
at least, the responsibility would appear 
to fall on the shoulders of the Superin- 
tendents of Insurance.” 


NEW LOCAL BOARD IN PA. 

Agents of Canonsburg, Washington 
County, Pa., have organized a local board 
as a branch of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. This board 
is known as the Canonsburg Association 
of Insurance Agents and the officers are 
as follows: President, George M. Chal- 
lener, and secretary-treasurer, Otis D. 
Black. Henry H. Hood of Washington, 
Pa., a director of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation, and W. A. Challener, secretary 
of the Washington, Pa., Association of 
Insurance Agents, were present at the 
first meeting and assisted in the organ- 
ization work. 


Agricultural Holds 
Fieldmen’s Round-Up 


MEETING LASTS FOUR DAYS 


Officers, Department Heads and Others 
Discuss Underwriting Problems and 
Sales Opportunities 


Fieldmen who attended the annual 
round-up of the Agricultural and the 
Empire State insurance companies, of 
Watertown, N. Y., during the first week 
in September voted it one of the most 
pleasant and instructive in years. Some 
sixty men, including officers, directors, 
fieldmen and department heads, spent 
four days in discussing-special problems 
and in learning about new sales helps 
which the company will supply to agents 
throughout the country. Evening enter- 
tainment provided a happy balance for 
the sessions. 

The Agricultural holds these fieldmen’s 
meetings regularly in order to keep all 
representatives in close touch with new 
developments in the insurance field. 
This year’s program—September 5 to 8, 
inclusive—began Tuesday morning with 
a general greeting by President H. R. 
Waite, who opened the meeting with a 
review of the company’s business dur- 
ing the past twelve months. H. W. Tom- 
linson, treasurer, presented the financial 
figures for the first six months of 1933, 
which showed most interesting develop- 
ment. The Agricultural’s statement 
shows an actual capital and surplus of 
$5,059,708 and the Empire State’s state- 
ment shows an actual capital and sur- 
plus of $2,018,268. In this connection, 
the condition of losses as described by 
G. G. Inglehart, agency secretary, in 
charge of the loss department, is inter- 
esting. While premium volume has 
been maintained, losses have shrunk 
more than $350,000 compared with a simi- 
lar period in 1932. 

Secretary W. A. Seaver discussed gen- 
eral underwriting problems and gave a 
statistical review of recent experience. 
The fieldmen held sectional meetings 
with Agency Secretaries R. A. Parkin- 
son, H. F. Waterman and A. C. Wallace. 

Cox on Marine Opportunities 

Vice-President E. J. Dickey presided 
at most of the sessions, turning the 
mecting over to special subject leaders. 
One meeting which attracted wide at- 
tention was addressed by Frank Cox of 
Appleton & Cox of New York. His dis- 
cussion of marine insurance was of par- 
ticular value because Appleton & Cox 
is one of the largest marine writing of- 
fices in the country. This concern has 
managed the Agricultural group’s ma- 
rine business for sixteen years. 

Mr. Cox discussed current problems of 
both inland and ocean marine. He laid 
special stress on the profits which local 
agents throughout the country are miss- 
ing on so-called small lines, such as par- 
cel post insurance, personal effects, jew- 
elry and fur floaters, salesmen’s samples, 
etc. He pointed out that such business 
is usually plus volume from existing cus- 
tomers and that the recommendation of 
such coverage is important if the agent 
is to give his policyholders complete 
service. 

One of the feature speakers of the 
week was George W. Lilly, general man- 
ager of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau. Mr. Lilly discussed the subject 
of adjustments from the viewpoint of the 
fieldman, agent and policyholder. He 
pointed out that Adjustment Bureau rep- 
resentatives are the chief contact be- 
tween company and assured at time of 
loss—that theirs is the responsibility of 
interpreting policies. He made a spe- 
cial plea that fieldmen help and urge 
agents to give every policy buyer a clear 
understanding of the protection at time 
of purchase. 

Mr. Lilly drew on his long experience 
in this work for pertinent examples to 
show how thorough understanding in ad- 
vance eliminates confusion in reaching 
just such settlements. Obviously this re- 
sults in lower expense for companies, bet- 
ter satisfied customers for agents; hence 
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a better guarantee of patronage and bys. 
iness for the agent. 

New Sales Helps Outlined 

Another session of interest to’ loca] 
agents had to do with new business 
This discussion centered around a de. 
tailed description of material for agenty 
use which is now being developed by 
the group’s newly appointed advertising 
manager, W. Leslie Lewis. Mr. Lewis 
described new literature and other sales 
helps which will soon be available 
Eventually it is expected that this may 
include new folders, window displays 
special local direct mail campaigns an 
newspaper advertising service, bulletins 
on all broad developments and_ general 
assistance on local problems. This will 
be available to both Agricultural and 
Empire State agents at no cost. 

The Agricultural and Empire State spe. 
cial representatives who took part in dis- 
cussions were: H. C. Anger, J. E. Bourcy, 
John R. Brown, N. B. Browne, F, fF. 
Buell, R. E. Eisert, E. S. Freeman, J. J. 
Garland, A. L. Hollenbeck, E. C. Jessup, 
H. H. Landon, J. D. LaTeer, S. W 
Lively, Paul Love, Wharton Mitchell, 
Stuart Morgan, Joseph Mottet, R. ¢ 
Parker, G. C. Peacock, W. P. Phillips, 
William Rardin, E. R. Seaver, George 
Shaw, C. W. Sherwin, T. E. Snelling, L, 
E. Tanner, A. F. Turton and Pay! 
Zoelzer. 

Members of the board of directors, 
many of whom attended one or more 
meetings, are: D. M. Anderson, J. Q. 
Adams, F. L. Carlisle, D. M. Cosgrove, 
E. J. Dickey, H. E. Machold, R. §. 
George, R. F. Taylor, J. C. Stebbins, J. 
F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Bertrand H. Snell, S. 
A. Upham and H. R. Waite. 

Officers, identical for both companies, 
who planned and conducted the sessions, 
are: R. Waite, president; J. 
Adams and E. J. Dickey, vice-presidents; 
W. A. Seaver, secretary; H. F. Water- 
man, R. A. Parkinson, A. C. Wallace and 
G. G. Inglehart, agency secretaries, and 
H. W. Tomlinson, treasurer. 


Valued Policy 


(Continued from Page 25) 
in the system, and it will be found there 
are a great many to whom it would not 
appeal, the opportunity of continuing 
their insurance as it is and thus escape 
the eventual increased cost that will 
gradually apply to the valued form of 
insurance in the way of increased rates. 
No Solution By Law 

You have asked me whether in my 
opinion there is any way in which a basis 
of valuation on farm buildings for insur- 
ance purposes could be established by 
law and my answer to that question 1s 
emphatically no and for several reasons: 

lst—construction costs are not stable; 

2nd—ratio of depreciation as between 
owners, due to differences in use and 
care of their buildings, is not uniform; 

3rd—obsoletion of buildings due to dis- 
appearance of land values. You cannot 
stabilize values by law for insurance put- 
poses and at the same time avoid the 
apparent increase in moral hazard; you 
only add to it and increase the burden ot 
rates. 

In conclusion I would like to say that 
under the present system which you have 
personally built up covering the opera- 
tions of fire insurance adjusters in this 
Province requiring every adjuster to be 
licensed and requiring monthly reports 
in respect to all losses handled and giv- 
ing the insured the opportunity of ap- 
pealing to you at any time he thinks he 
has been unfairly treated, places. the 
whole situation in respect to the adjust- 
ment of fire losses in a plane by itself 
and your own records speak for them- 
selves insofar as complaints, if any, are 
concerned. As far as my own offices 
in Saskatchewan are concerned, in 23 
years we have had one law suit in, re- 
spect to the valuation of farm buildings 
and no arbitrations, which I think speaks 
for itself, and the present situation céet- 
tainly does not give rise to any deman 
for a valued policy form or a fixed basis 
of valuation. 
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Reserve for 


ey ae 
Comtinmted... ... 2.2 sc00: $81,971,644 $22,147,000 
Fidelity-Phenix........... 64,799,255 17,419,204 
ee ee er re 21,439,117 5,946,956 
American Eagle........... 12,563,573 3,687,686 
First American........... 3,981,415 898,119 
PS co rcnee rac acnnes 2,746,042 357,344 
Fidelity & Casualty....... 38,167,624 11,677,710 


depression and disaster 


America Fore company. 


Reserve for 


Losses and 
All Other RESERVE FOR ** 
Claims CONTINGENCIES Cash Capital 


$6,100,652 $14,000,000 $4,873,990 
4,942,755 12,500,000 3,464,825 
1,173,923 2,700,000 2,000,000 


868,564 775,000 1,000,000 
193,106 450,000 1,000,000 
67,015 475,000 1,000,000 


15,008,556 4,900,000 2,250,000 


* Bond and Stock valuations on basis approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


a 
Chairman of the Boards. 














AMERICA FORE STATEMENTS 
SHOW AMERICA FORE STRENGTH 


(STATEMENTS AS OF JUNE 30th, 1933) 


SURPLUS FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 


$39,723,992 
29,937,296 
11,618,238 
7;232,323 
2,440,190 
1,846,683 
6,581 ,358 


* * Reserve for Contingencies represents the difference between the market quotations as of JUNE 30, 1933 and the values 
approved by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners for bonds and stocks carried in assets in this statement. 


With a record of unquestioned stability through 
— you can feel 
lutely secure in placing your clients’ insurance in any 
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New Officers of Aetna 


(Continued from Page 24) 


ident of the Hartford Golf Club. Three 
years ago the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity chapter of Phi Beta Kappa elect- 
ed Mr. McCain a member. At the time 
he attended the university this scholastic 
fraternity did not have a chapter there. 

A decade ago, at the age of fifty years, 





RALPH B. 


IVES 


Mr. Ives became president of the Aetna 
(Fire), succeeding William B. Clark. Dis- 
playing marked ability and foresight 
President Ives rapidly was recognized as 
one of the foremost fire company execu- 
tives and his forced retirement at this 
particular time is deeply regretted 
throughout the business. He has been a 
pillar of strength in fire insurance or- 
ganization work and his associates de- 
sired this year to honor him with the 
presidency of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. However, his health would 
not permit him to accept the responsi- 
bilities of that high post. The Aetna is 


fortunate in having such an able suc- 
cessor to Mr. Ives as Mr. McCain. 

Mr. Ives was born in Hartford on Jan- 
uary 27, 1873. He was educated there 
and joined the Aetna in 1905 as a clerk. 
Two years later he was made special 
agent and adjuster for Connecticut, Ver- 
mont and western Massachusetts. Dur- 


W. ROSS McCAIN 


ing his years of field work he took an 
active interest in the work of the New 
England Insurance Exchange and served 
for two years as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. In 1912 he was elected 
secretary of the Aetna and in June, 1915, 
was sent to the Western department at 
Chicago. 

In 1919 Mr. Ives became vice-president 
of the company and placed in full charge 
of the Western department. Four years 
afterwards, in January, 1923, he became 
president, with a splendid reputation al- 
ready established through his successful 
work in the West. 





NRA Parade 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of Fire Underwriters; J. Lester Parsons, 
president of the United States Fire, and 
C. F. Shallcross, United States manager 
of the North British & Mercantile. 

\. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity, served as chairman of the 
casualty and surety division and had on 
his committee the following: Frank A. 
Christensen, Fidelity & Casualty Co.; 
Vincent Cullen, National Surety; James 
M. Haines, London Guarantee; A. F. 
Lafrentz, American Surety; John Mc- 
Ginley, Travelers; Alonzo Gore Oakley, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; Paul 
Rutherford, Hartford Accident; John S. 
Turn, Aetna Casualty, and James A. 
3eha, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. Messrs. McGinley 
and Cullen acted as marshals of the cas- 
ualty and surety division. 

Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association of Insurance 


Agents was chairman of the agents’ 
group. His committee included the fol- 
lowing: George F. Kern, Archibald J. 
Smith, Bertram E. Gendar, James J. 


Hoey, Wallace Reid, Leslie D. Forman 
and Archibald Mills. 

Music was furnished by the Seventy- 
ninth Regiment Band, two bands of the 
Ninth Regiment and seventy-five boys of 
the Holy Cross Field Music in uniform. 
Casualty Division in Line at 8:10 P. M. 

A division of the New York State In- 
surance Department, with Deputy Super- 
intendent Rollin M. Clark and the cas- 
ualty and surety groups were the first 
from the insurance business to enter the 
parade at 8:10 p. m. and went to 59th 
Street. 


They assembled on Twentieth 


Street. The fire and marine companies, 
the agents and the brokers assembled 
on Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh 
Streets. Company officers and employes 
gathered near banners of their own in- 
dividual companies which were arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

By four o’clock Wednesday afternoon 
the insurance sections were all prepared 
to parade. Thousands of men and wo- 
men were in line on the side streets with 
bands playing, banners flying and the 
chief executives of each company lined 
up at the front of their respective sec- 
tions. 

3ut hours passed before these enthu- 
siastic NRA supporters could join the 
big parade on the Avenue. Thousands 
upon thousands of marchers from lower 
Fifth Avenue kept passing by and it 
seemed as though insurance would never 
be represented. Finally after eight 
o’clock came the order to march and nu- 
merous companies with numbers a bit 
depleted, passed by the reviewing stand 
at Forty-second Street about ten o’clock. 

Block Parties Formed 

It was a thoroughly jolly but some- 
what weary crowd of insurance men and 
women that waited those long hours on 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty - seventh 
Streets. After awhile block parties were 
organized informally and the various 
bands gave impromptu concerts of lively 
march and dance music. Many company 
groups marched around in circles or sang 
while several danced in the street, re- 
calling scenes of years ago when strect 
dances in that neighborhood were daily 
occurrences. 

Between six and seven o’clock many 
agents, brokers and company representa- 
tives went home as it was felt unjust to 
keep hundreds of young women espe- 





Syracuse Meeting 
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lems from both viewpoints. Mr. Haid 
called the agreement on interpretation 
of inland marine writing powers a step 
of vast importance to business and urged 
every fieldman to secure a copy and 
study it. Touching on collections, Mr. 
Haid said the required reporting of de- 
linquent balances was one of the most 
constructive things done in years toward 
solution of this problem. As to the use 
of an automatic cancellation clause, he 
said the subject had been thoroughly 
studied and the definite conviction ar- 
rived at that any benefits do not com- 
pensate for disadvantages. 

Mr. Haid quoted one company execu- 
tive as saying collection of delinquent 
balances had cost it half a million dollars. 
Turning to the proposal that control of 
fire company investments be put into 
the law Mr. Haid said such restrictions 
would be unwarranted by the record and 
experience of companies generally. Since 
1929 the fire insurance business had held 
its place and functioned as no other 
business in the country. Referring to 
the new New York City emergency tax, 
Haid said this would cost the fire insur- 
ance companies affected $350,000 a year. 


Supervision of Fire Rates 


Reviewing the purposes and accom- 
plishments of the fire rating laws in New 
York State, Joseph J. Magrath, chief of 
the rating bureau of the New York In- 
surance Department, told those at the din- 
ner Wednesday the co-operation achieved 
in fire insurance was similar to the aims 
of the NRA with respect to all lines of 
business. He cited the good results of 
co-operative action in fire insurance here 
and said that this proved that experi- 
ments such as the NRA efforts can be 
successful. His remarks follow in part: 


“Some ten years ago the law of this 
state decreed that insurance companies 
should not subscribe to more than one 
association establishing premium rates 
for the same class of insurance. There 
were four such associations, at the time, 
functioning in the fire business, including 
your own body, which serviced the 
broadest territory in the state. This did 
not, however, spell the doom of the sep- 
arate organizations nor result in the loss 
of their identity. It simply brought 
about a further development of the co- 
operative movement and led to a condi- 
tion wherein a common meeting ground 
was established for your own and the 
other associations, in the consideration 
of broad questions of policy, and under 
a system that encouraged the inter- 
change of views, to the advantage of all. 
The high quality of the present relations 
with the public, and the harmony that 
exists in your relations with state au- 
thorities, is ample evidence that the best 
minds in your association have prevailed. 


“Has it occurred to many of you that 
there is a marked similarity between the 
objectives and accomplishments of your 
association and the aims of the National 
Recovery Act? One of the important 
provisions of that act is the suspension 
of anti-trust laws and the authority for 
business to fix prices and establish con- 
ditions of fair competition under federal 
supervision. 

“The doubting Thomases who question 
the prospect of success in the national 
experiment along these lines would do 
well to review the accomplishments of 
the underwriters associations in the in- 
surance business. If business generally 
is capable of the same degree of toler- 
ance and the same spirit of co-operation 
that the insurance business has demon- 
strated, the National Recovery Act will 
become a permanent part of the business 
and governmental structure of this coun- 
try, and there will be no greater dispo- 
sition to urge its repeal than there is 
today to amend the insurance law by the 





cially waiting so long. At eight o’clock 
some fire and marine companies marched 
up Broadway to Forty-second Street and 
disbanded there. 


——— 
elimination of state authority over insur. 
ance rates and standards. 
History of Association 

The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State was founded in 1883 at th. 
old Globe Hotel in Syracuse by forty-fiye 
special agents and adjusters of fire com. 
panies who were desirous of establishing 
uniform rating methods and _ practices 
throughout the State, exclusive of the 
New York City metropolitan area, This 
was consummated and the inspection of 
municipal protection, buildings and strye. 
tures, the establishment of uniform rules 
for writing fire insurance and the distr. 
bution of tariff rates put into effect ang 
is being carried on at the present date 

Of the original forty-five charter mem. 
bers one, T. C. Alexander of East Green. 
bush, attended the reunion. There are 
now 245 members of the association and 
the officers are: president, A. J. Halsey 
of Rochester; first vice-president, H, j 
Carothers of Syracuse; second vice-pres- 
ident, George F. Krank of Albany; chair. 
man of the executive committee; R, § 
Garvie of Rochester; secretary-treasurer 
Lawrence Daw of Syracuse, and assist. 
ant secretary-treasurer, Arthur Birche- 
nough of Skaneateles. 


N. Y. Tax Law 


(Continued from Page 24) 
adopted here we may expect it to be 
adopted pretty generally throughout the 
United States and its ultimate effect 
would be to destroy the industry for 
there is not sufficient margin of profit 
to care for it. 

“It would be less expensive, in my 
judgment, for the New York companies 
to bear the whole burden of this impost 
than to have to bear its cumulative ef- 
fect in the forty-eight states of the 
Nation. 





Many Not Affected 

“There is one peculiarity in the draft- 
ing of this measure so far as it affects 
the stock fire insurance companies, and 
that is every other industry subject to 
the proposed tax finds it comprehensive 
in affecting every form of the industry, 
whereas in the case of fire insurance 
companies we find it limited to compa- 
nies as defined in Article III of the New 
York Insurance Law—Article III applies 
only to incorporated companies; that is, 
it applies to all stock fire insurance com- 
panies and the relatively few incorpo- 
rated mutual companies, but it does not 
apply to assessment mutuals, inter- 
insurers, Lloyds, reciprocals, coopera- 
tives, etc., all of which are 100% in com- 
petition with the companies organized 
under Section 110 and to which it does 
apply. Likewise 90% of the perils the 
stock fire companies may insure against 
under Section 110 are written by car- 
riers other than fire insurance compa- 
nies, and the measure does not apply 
to them.” 





Valuations Committee 


Has Meeting in New York 


Members of the subcommittee of the 
committee on valuations of securities of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners met in New York this 
week to consider a formula to be used 
in the annual statements of companies 
as of December 31. Members of this sub- 
committee include Superintendents Van 
Schaick of New York, chairman; Dun- 
ham of Connecticut, Brown of Massa- 
chusetts, Palmer of Illinois and Warner 
of Ohio. C. A. Gough, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, is also a member. 
It is generally believed that in view of 
improved prices of securities that the 
Convention will adopt a valuations for- 
mula different from that which has been 
used for the last two years. 





Charles G. Fritz, 73 years old, a real 
estate and insurance broker, died last 
week at the Orange Memorial Hospital 
after a month’s illness. He conducted 3 
general real estate and insurance bus! 
ness in Bloomfield, N. J., for about thir- 
ty-five years. 
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U.S. 


WE DO OUR PART 


INSURANCE 


When a man is sick, he usually goes to his 
doctor (or sends for him). If he does not im- 
prove or new symptoms appear, he goes back. 
The patient takes the initiative. 


DOCTOR 


He is solving that problem better and better, 
to the benefit of assured, himself and society. 
The record of insurance in the past few years 
is helping him to build. 


How different is the patient in insurance , 
P If his assured could be led somehow to con- 


matters! He seldom goes to an insurance doc- 


4 M4 . . | 
The latter must take the sult him as readily as a physician! There would 


tor (the agent). b 
a aati e as great an improvement in property pro- 
initiative. . S P ete P ee 

tection as in the nation’s health if people con- 


Even though he does, he meets sales resist- sulted doctors to keep them well. 


ance or unwillingness to take his advice. Hence 


the insurance doctor’s great problem is to break In the absence of a millenium the agent must 


down this sales resistance and build confidence continue his present efforts, and he is doing a 


good job. 


in himself and insurance. 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


ImMporTeRS & EXPORTERS INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEW YorkK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPpANY OF NEw YorkK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1918 


GLose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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The companies could effect large econ- 
omies nowadays when economies are 
the aim, by reverting to the former sys- 
tem of issuing “renewal receipts” as was 
the custom when I was young in the 
business, and which system has success- 
fully persisted in Canada to the present 
time. There is still a standard renewal 
blank in force in New York State, I 
believe. It would save thousands of dol- 
lars annually to companies in paper and 
printing, and simplify clerical work in 
agents’ offices. 

This practice was abandoned in New 
York State in the early nineties. Paper 
and labor were cheaper then and the 
objections made to the renewal receipt 
system then was the duplicated numbers, 
i. e., added an additional series to be 
looked after, both on the actuarial rec- 
ords and in effecting cancellations and 
obtaining both the original policy and 
the renewal for companies. In Canada 
the insurance companies generally—I, at 
least did when I was manager—accepted 
the return of the renewal receipt as 
satisfactory, holding that with this re- 
newal in hand, the old policy had ex- 
pired. At the home office of the Ger- 
mania years ago we effected another 
great saving in good paper and clerical 
work by taking one or two additional 
copies of letters to agents or fieldmen 
and when we wished to repeat these let- 
ters, we simply took the carbon copy 
and stamped it “repeat letter.” 

I still maintain this system with my 
own correspondence, saving time and 
material and stenographers’ charges. 
There is a lot of good paper and sten- 
ographers’ time and salary used up in 
writing a new letter every time a letter 
is repeated. Another economy snenninedl 
by myself when general agent of the 
Eastern department at National Liberty 
headquarters was to use the back of a 
letter addressed to us for one copy of 
our reply. This also saved space in our 
files, and was a complete record of let- 
ter and reply and was not lost as easily 
as a frail carbon copy. Also in writing 
our agents and fieldmen we asked them 
and encouraged them to reply on the 
bottom of our letters. 


I know, of course, that since the estab- 
lishment of loss departments in a big 
way at home offices, that for actuarial 
and other reasons companies generally 
wish to pay all losses by draft—and I 
fully understand the reasons therefor, 
as I was loss clerk for thrée years at 
the home office before going on the road. 
Then in 1918 I was general adjuster at 
head of the home office loss department, 
but the old system of telling an agent 
to “adjust, pay and charge in account,’ 
helped immensely in getting overdue 
balances down generally (as agents were 
naturally anxious to pay their custom- 
ers pened that way), though it did 
add to actuarial time and expense in 


runnit parate account for “losses 
paid by a and charged in account.” 

When w ent a list of delinquent bal- 
ances to fieldmen without any letters 
that meant we were to get busy on our 
balances and we saved a lot of repeat 


letters urging fieldman on and on. (Any 
fieldman that needs urging to do his 


work properly and not on his own in- 
tiative, should not be a fieldman). Any- 
vay we saved a lot of time and money 
at the hon office that way. A large 
iving can be effected by dispensing 

h a lot of the ineffectual advertising 
hat is done by some. In going around 


in the field I see a lot of this matter 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





stored in shelves and drawers, never 
used, or dust-covered on tables, or 
thrown into waste-paper baskets. The 
average agent’s customer doesn’t want a 
circular handed to him on a subject like 
use and occupancy or leasehold for in- 
stance, nor does he want to be told by 
a circular that a company is the biggest 
and best. He usually wishes his agent 
to instruct and enlighten him by word 
of mouth, words of one syllable pre- 
ferred. 

I may be entirely wrong but a lot of 
company advertising falls wide of its 
mark, at least so it appears to me on 
the firing line. It shouldn’t be so, I 
know, and I would like to have it other- 
wise but, unfortunately or not, in deal- 
ing with the average public, some of the 
literature put out by companies does not 
seem to bring adequate results, though 
it provides a good living for the pro- 
fessional advertising fraternity, who 
nowadays are too prone to take the at- 
titude that it is not a question what the 
public takes to but what “we,” the ad- 
vertising men, think they should want, 
whether they, the consumer, wants it 
or not. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I am not talking as the employe 
of an insurance company (and am not 
criticising, merely reporting) but as an 
individual who closely observes things 
in the field, not only from a company 
point of view, but as a business man, 
who has also spent some years in other 
branches of business and am trying to 
give others the benefit of my long ex- 
perience both inside and outside of home 
offices for what it is worth. 

Being a company employe, however, I 
have of course to be very careful not to 
say anything that may offend my em- 
ployers or that they may take as a re- 
flection on themselves. My remarks are 
based on an experience antedating by 
many years my present connection, and 
are dictated primarily by the human mo- 
tive of trying to be helpful. 

I think a substantial saving could be 
effected by discouraging a lot of un- 
necessary telegraphing by agents, espe- 
cially as to losses, a practice that grew 
out of former times, when a loss of over 
$100 threw the average company in the 
past century into convulsions and when 
the mails were not as prompt and fre- 
quent as now. Then, for instance, it 
took me two nights on the sleeper to 
get to Chicago. Long distance tele- 
phones had just succeeded in reaching 
points over 1,000 miles away. Also a 
great deal can be said in ten words 
without any “stops” interspersed. At 
the old Germania office we were told to 
spend more time thinking in condens- 
ing a telegram than in running up the 
expense of telegraphing. 





NORTH —_* NAMES ROSS 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
has appointed thee H. Ross & Co. as 
agent for Brooklyn and Long Island sub- 
urban fire business. effective October 1. 
This agency is affiliated with Ross Un- 
derwriters, Inc., of 102 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 


MO. MEETING IN CHICAGO 

The Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents in a mail vote of the membership 
has decided to hold this year’s meeting 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, IIl., in 
conjunction with the annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents there. 


oO. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 

















ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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OKLAHOMA CHANGES 


Inspection Bureau Acts to Prevent Re- 
turn Premiums to Assureds for 
Minor Changes 
Rules governing short rates and can- 
celations in Oklahoma have been adopt- 
ed and became effective September 
1, according to an announcement of 
Manager C. T. Ingalls of the Oklahoma 
Inspection Bureau. This will eliminate 
the practice of some agents in granting 
return premiums of small amounts by 
endorsements, where the insured has 
made no appreciable improvements by 

decreasing hazards, he explained. 

The new rules provide that return pre- 
miums will be allowed only when the 
bureau so designates by using the sym- 
bol “R” in its rate publications. They 
further maintain the principle of short 
rate cancelation charges being designed 
to prevent unnecessary and expensive 
reissuance of policies and unnecessary 
competition between agents to see who 
can be first to give return premiums, 
Mr. Ingalls said. 

Under the new rules tornado and wind- 
storm insurance must be written with 
the hail clause and no tornado or wind- 
storm insurance can be written without 
hail coverage. The former charge was 
four cents per $100 for hail protection 
on dwellings and five cents per $100 on 
mercantile and other classes. These 
charges have been reduced to two cents 
on all classes, with a few exceptions, and 
the two cents is now added to the tor- 
nado rate. 





N. Y. AGENCY CHANGES NAME 

Harrison Moore & Co., New York lo- 
cal agency at 220 East Forty-second 
Street, has been reorganized as Baldwin, 
Kupillas & Seeley, Inc. Mr. Moore died 
several years ago and the agency has 
since been operated by Robert H. Bald- 
win, now president; Lawrence O. Kupil- 
las, vice-president, and G. Barker Seeley, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. The agency 
represents the American & Foreign, 
Michigan F. & M., East & West. New- 
ark Fire, and the Eagle Indemnity for 
various lines, including casualty, inland 
marine, automobile, fire and country- 
wide risks. The agency also writes avia- 
tion risks, Mr. Baldwin having previ- 
ously been associated with Horatio Bar- 
ber in the well-known office of Barber 
& Baldwin, Inc. 


c. C. N. Y. BROKERS’ COURSE 

Monroe Flegenheimer, well - known 
New York insurance broker, will again 
be the instructor in an insurance course 
for brokers to be given at the Twentv- 
third Street branch of the Collece of the 
City of New York, beginning October 3. 
The class will meet from 6:45 p. m. to 
8:3) n. m. The fee for the course will 
be $10. 








223RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New York 











Companies Now Receiving 
Numerous Storm Claims 


Contrary to first reports fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies now are re- 
ceiving many claims under windstorm 
and marine policies for damage done by 
the hurricane, rain and floods along the 
Atlantic seaboard during the week of 
August 20. In Norfolk and some other 
ports cotton on docks was badly dam- 
aged by sea water. Many owners of 
residential and business property on the 
coast from New Jersey south carry wind- 
storm insurance due to the likelihood of 
bad storms and claims for compensation 
are being made by these assured. 

Although windstorm policies cover loss 
from rain after a roof or other part of 
a building has been damaged by wind, 
they definitely exclude liability arising 
from damage done by rising waters or 
floods. Nevertheless a number of claims 
have come to companies in which the 
assured are asking for payment both for 
losses caused by ‘wind and those caused 
by rising waters. The flood liability will 
be denied. A great deal of destruction 
was caused on the coast by sea water 
which was swept inland by the wind far 
beyond the customary highwater marks. 

The ocean marine departments of com- 
panies have on hand numerous claims 
for comparatively minor damage to 
yachts and medium-sized vessels in the 
coastwise trade. 





Lincoln Milligan Dies; 
Philadelphia Producer 


Lincoln Milligan, member of Platt, 
Yungman & Co. of a died at 
his home at Bala-Cynwyd, last Sat- 
urday after a short ~~ y “He was a 
brother of Edward Milligan, president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, had beer 
associated with Platt, Yungman & Co 
for many years and had been a m rember 
of the firm for eleven years. Funeral 
services were held from his late resi 
dence on Tuesday afternoon. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. Coney. Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, | Vice-Pres E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
E WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 : Organized 1855 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN ae. Nagy Wh Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AEBS, | Vice-Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. CGONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Mt: E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
| WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
| NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, | Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
sa) R. Bg one Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
| WOL LAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Mt. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 . Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E . WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
EWALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 


H. S. LANDERS, President C, HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT. 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F.J.ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
. H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T.A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Ft nly E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres, S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. } 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 220 Bush Street, ; 
HERBERT A. CLARK. Vice-President EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, California 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
TAMES SMITH, an Soe 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ae ae a ° © MEEKER Secretary 
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then the net earnings available for dis- 
Article VII at each periodic accounting 
tribution under the provisions of said 
and at the final accounting on August 31, 
1948, will be paid pro rata to the then 
holders of the stock of the Old Com- 
pany. The Superintendent agrees to re- 
tain the stock ledgers of the Old Com- 
pany, and to permit the New Company 
to have access to such ledgers, for the 
purpose of making such distribution. Up- 
on the completion of such final account- 
ing, and upon payment to the stockhold- 
ers of the Old Company of such sums, if 
any, as shall be due to them pursuant to 
the provisions of the last preceding sen- 
tence, all rights of such stockholders and 
all rights of the Old Company under this 
Agreement shall forthwith cease. 
ARTICLE IX 
Undisclosed and Extraordinary Liability 
Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Agreement, if by operation of law 
or any judicial decision or decisions the 
iNew Company shall be compelled or re- 
quired to pay any other, greater or ad- 
ditional amount than is contemplated or 
specifically provided by the terms of this 
Agreement, on account of any contract, 
obligation, conduct or transaction of said 
Oid Company, payments so made shall 
nevertheless be a charge against the Old 
Company account in determining the 
earnings of said account in the year in 
which any such payment is made and 
shall be payable and paid from the ac- 
cumulations, earnings and assets of the 
Old Company. 
ARTICLE X 
Additions to Group Life and Group Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance; Changes 
in Existing Life Insurance 
Inasmuch as in the ordinary course of 
business there will from time to time be 
additional coverage of Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health Insurance 
sold and provided under group policies 
in force and effect on the date hereof, 
which must of necessity be administered 
as an integral part of the policies to 
which they are added, it is agreed that 
all additions to existing Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health Insurance 
coverages, under any such policies, 
whether by new insurance or renewed or 
reinstated insurance under existing con- 
tracts or extensions thereof, shall be car- 
ried and treated in all respects as busi- 
ness belonging to the Old Company ac- 
count until the termination of such ac- 
counting as of August 31, 1948. 
lf the insured named in any policy 
assumed hereunder shall, within fifteen 
years from the date hereof, exchange 
such policy, then in force, for a new pol- 
icy issued by the New Company in sub- 
stitution therefor, such new policy shall 
be continued in the Old Company ac- 
count, to the extent that the face amount 
of insurance under such new policy shall 
not exceed the face amount of insurance 
under the policy so exchanged, but such 
account shall to the extent that such new 
policy shall be so continued therein, be 
charged with all commissions, allow- 
ances, taxes, expenses and dividends, if 
any, relating to such new policy. Except 
as hereinbefore specifically provided, no 
credit of any kind shall be given to the 
Old Company account by reason of any 
business written by the New Company. 
ARTICLE XI 


Assets and Rights Retained by Super- 
intendent 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticle I hereof, it is mutually agreed that 
the Superintendent shall retain title to 
the charter of incorporation, the stock 
records and the minute books of the Old 
Company, and that he shall also retain 
the exclusive right to institute, maintain 
and prosecute any and all actions at law 
or in equity, and any and all legal pro- 
ceedings, (1) founded on any rights or 
claims of the Old Company against any 
of its officers, directors or employes, as 
such, and whether based on any breach 
of trust, violation of statutory law, neg- 
ligence, fraud or otherwise, or (2) found- 
ed on any fidelity or surety bond or 


bonds given to the Old Company to se- 
cure the faithful performance by any of 
its officers, agents or employes of any 
of their duties as such, or (3) founded 
on any rights or ‘claims against any per- 
son, firm or corporation who or which 
may have received moneys or assets of 
the Old Company, illegally received or 
fraudulently diverted, with actual or 
constructive knowledge of such fraud; 
provided, that any money or other asset 
recovered by the Superintendent through 
the enforcement of any rights or claims 
of the Old Company as aforesaid shall 
be paid over or transferred by him to 
the New Company to be held by it to the 
credit of the Old Company account. 

The Superintendent further reserves 
the right, either personally or through 
his representatives, at any time or from 
time to time prior to the rendition of a 
final decree by the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis in the case mentioned in the pre- 
ambles to this Agreement to inspect all 
books and records of the Old Company 
to be turned over to the New Company 
as herein provided, to make copies there- 
of or excerpts therefrom, and to remove 
the same from the possession of the New 
Company for the purpose of presenting 
the same in court in any legal proceed- 
ings. 

It is further agreed that, until the New 
Company shall have paid to or as re- 
quested by the Superintendent all sums 
agreed to be so paid by it pursuant to 
the provisions of Article I hereof, the 
Superintendent shall have and_ re- 
iain a lien on all of the assets acquired 
by the New Company hereunder, as se- 
curity for the payment of all of said 
sums by the New Company, as herein 
provided; and the New Company agrees 
to execute and deliver such instrument 
or instruments as may be requested by 
the Superintendent in order to evidence 
and insure such lien. 

ARTICLE XII 
Withholding of Assets 

In order that no preference shall arise 
in favor of policyholders in any partic- 
ular state by reason of the accident of 
location of assets of the Old Company, 
it is stipulated that if the courts or state 
authorities of any state shall withhold 
and refuse possession of any assets for- 
merly owned by the Old Company, then 
and so long as such withholding and re- 
fusal of possession shall continue, the 
New Company may apply against the re- 
serve values of any policies heretofore 
issued or reinsured by the Old Company 
in such state or on the life of any person 
now a citizen or resident of such state, 
in addition to the lien provided by Sec- 
tion (c) of Article II of this Agreement, 
an additional lien of such percentage as 
shall, in the aggregate, equal the value 
of property so withheld; and such lien 
shall remain in force so long as such 
property shall be so withheld and shall 
be applied and administered in all re- 
spects as in this agreement provided as 
to the general lien created by Section (c) 
of Article II of this Agreement, except 
that such additional lien shall not be 
waived on death claims in the manner 
provided in said Section (c) of Article IT 
hereof, but on the contrary shall be 
charged and deducted in any settlement 
made under any policy affected thereby. 

In any case where property is on de- 
posit with the Insurance Department of 
a particular state and such Insurance De- 
partment shall recognize the New Com- 
pany as the owner of such deposit, with 
the same rights of withdrawal, substi- 
tution and receipt of income as were 
heretofore possessed by the Old Com- 
pany, the failure or refusal of such In- 
surance Department to deliver ‘such 
property except upon compliance with 
the terms on which the same was de- 
posited with it, shall not be deemed a 
withholding or refusal of possession of 
property within the meaning of this Ar- 
ticle XII 

ARTICLE XIII 
Ceded Reinsurance 

The New Company reserves the right 

to exercise any and all rights which the 





Three Fire Companies 
Controlled by Equity 


The Equity Corporation, which en- 
ters the life insurance field by pur- 
chasing the business of the Missouri 
State Life for its General American 
Life, already owns control of three 
fire insurance companies, American 
Colony, American Merchant Marine 
and Colonial States Fire. These com- 
panies are inactive, however, as their 
business has been reinsured and they 
are functioning as investment com- 
panies. 











Superintendent may now have to ter- 
minate or replace or discontinue or con- 
tinue any agreement, policy or treaty, 
and any or all insurance coverage there- 
under, which the Old Company has here- 
tofore made or assumed with any other 
life insurance company, whereby such 
other company has granted reinsurance 
or cg-insurance of risks in excess of the 
insurance retained by the Old Company. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Arbitration 

In the event that, at any time or from 
time to time, any dispute shal! arise be- 
tween the parties hereto as to the inter- 
pretation hereof, or as to the acts of the 
parties hereto, such disputes shall be re- 
ferred to an arbitration board consisting 
of three arbitrators, one of whom shall 
be appointed by the Superintendent, one 
by the New Company, and one by the 
two arbitrators first appointed. In the 
event that either party shall, within ten 
days after he or it shall have received 
a notice in writing signed by the other 
party stating that such other party 
wishes to submit any such dispute to ar- 
bitration as aforesaid and has appointed 
an arbitrator named in such notice, fail 
to deliver to such other party written 
notice of his or its appointment of a 
second arbitrator, then the arbitrator 
named in such first notice shall have 
power to appoint two additional arbitra- 
tors. If the two arbitrators first ap- 
pointed as aforesaid for the settlement 
of any such dispute shall, within two 
weeks after both of them shall have been 
so appointed, have failed to agree on a 
third arbitrator, then either of the par- 
ties hereto may apply to the then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri for the appointment of 
a third arbitrator, and such third arbi- 
trator shall be appointed by said Justice. 
The decision of a majority of any board 
of three arbitrators appointed as above 
set forth shall be final and binding on 
both of the parties hereto. If any pro- 
vision of this Article XIV shall be held 
invalid, such holding shall not be deemed 
to invalidate any other provision of this 
Article or of this Agreement. 





Fire Association Sending 


V. W. Souders to the Coast 


The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
is transferring State Agent Virgil W. 
Souders of Cleveland to the Pacific Coast 
department at San Francisco where next 
month he will take charge of the mis- 
cellaneous fire side lines under the direct 
supervision of Manager Frank M. Av- 
ery. Before going to the Coast Mr. Sou- 
ders will be in Philadelphia acquainting 
himself with his new duties. 

The Ohio field is rearranged with 
State Agent R. S. Winnard, who for sev- 
eral years has represented the Fire As- 
sociation group in the western part of 
the state, having enlarged territory. His 
headquarters are at 50 Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus. State Agent Charles N. French, 
who has been devoting his time to south- 
ern Ohio, will have supervision over 
agencies located in the remainder of the 
state with the exception. of seventeen 
counties bordering the Ohio’ River. 
Agencies in these counties will be under 
the direction of State Agent Charles E. 
Hutchinson of Parkersburg, W. Va., who 
heretofore has been confining his activi- 
ties to the West Virginia field. 


=——=. 


Agents’ NRA Code 
Approved by Johnson 


TERMS FOLLOW OTHER CODES 





However, Mention is Made That Code 
on Competitive Practices May 


Be Submitted Later 


_The NRA code of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents was accepted 
late last week by General Hugh S. John. 
son, National Recovery Administrator 
after the agents had agreed to accept the 
change with respect to outside workers 
as reported in The Eastern Underwrite; 
in last Friday’s issue. The agents’ code 
includes the same provisions with respect 
to hours of employment, minimum wages 
and labor rights as are found in the 
codes of the National Board of Fire Un. 
derwriters and the Association of Casual. 
ty & Surety. Executives. There is like. 
wise an Article V dealing with general 
provisions which reads as follows: 

“Section 1. The National Association 
of Insurance Agents shall impose no in- 
equitable restrictions on its members and 
participation in its activities. 

“Section 2. This code and all the pro- 
visions thereof are expressly made sub- 
ject to the right of the President, in 
accordance with the provisions of Clause 
(10-b) of the National Industrial Recoy- 
ery Act, from time to time to cancel or 
modify any order, approval, license, rule 
or regulation, issued under Title I of 
said act. 

May File Code on Competitive Practices 

“Section 3. Such of the provisions of 
this code as are not required to be in- 
cluded therein by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act may, with the approval of 
the President, be modified or eliminated 
as changes in conditions or cxperience 
may indicate. This association, in submit- 
ting this code, reserves the right to file 
supplementary provisions of this code, or 
additional codes will be submitted for the 
approval of the President to prevent un- 
fair competitive practices and to effect- 
uate the other purposes and policies of 
Title I of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. 

“Section 4. Population for the purpose 
of this agreement shall be determined by 
reference to the 1930 Federal Cenus. 

“Section 5. This code shall become ef- 
fective when approved.” 

The National Association also an- 
nounced that the following paragraph 
had been substituted for Paragraph 2 of 
the President's Re-employment Agree- 
ment, which had been passed by the 
NRA Board and signed by General 
Johnson. 

“Employes other than outside repre- 
sentatives consisting of adjusters, ap- 
praisers, collectors, investigators, inspec- 
tors, service engineers, special agents, 
solicitors, raters and patrol or salvage 
corps operators co-operating with munt- 
cipal fire departments shall not be em- 
ployed more than forty hours per week 
nor more than eight hours per day. Ex- 
cepted classes shall not total more than 
25 per cent of all employes in each es 
tablishment. Hour restrictions shall no 
apply in cases of con‘azration or disas- 
ters where necessary services will be 
impeded.” 


LEGION POST HOLDS RALLY _ 

The Insurance Post in New York ol 
the American Legion opened the fall sea- 
son with a beefsteak dinner and rally om 
Tuesday evening at Childs Golden Hil 
Restaurant on William Street. Com- 
mander James Russell presided. Th 
charity ball committee of the post T™ 
ported on the big affair to be given 
this city on the evening of November 19 


KARPER WITH SUSSEX FIRE 

It is reported that Ray W. Karper has 
joined the Sussex Fire as special agent 
for western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia with headquarters in Pittshur"* 
He formerly covered the same territory 
with the Universal. Prior to that Mr 
Karper had been an underwriter with 
the Home and the National Union Fire. 
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P. A. Mannings, Financial Insurance 


Man, Had Many Outstanding Talents 


With Royal-Liverpool Fleet As Assistant To H. A. Fortington; 
Formerly Assistant Manager in Montreal of Royal 


\n attack of appendicitis, followed by 
caused the unexpected death 
A. Mannings, assistant 
of the Royal-Liver- 


peritonitis, 
last week of P. 
fnancial secretary 
pool fleet and principal assistant to Har- 
old A. Fortington. 

Mr. Mannings was a person of unusual 
abilities on the financial side of the in- 
surance business. Extremely cultured, 
his tastes covered a wide variety of sub- 
jects. Formerly, he had been assistant 
manager of the Royal in Montreal where 
he had a wide circle of friends, and a 
sketch of him in the Montreal Gazette 
on September 5 describes Mr. Mannings’ 
associations accurately. 

The Gazette said in part: 

“Mr. Mannings was recognized as a 
man of brilliant intellectual attainments. 
In his chosen business, he had gained 
success and the esteem of his confreres 
and superiors; but he was a man of many 
interests —- mathematician, _ bibliophile, 
philatelist, artist, conve rsationalist, anda 
master of everything he undertook. His 
home was a source of inspiration for 
anyone interested in art, and he ever 
presided over it in a quiet way as a 
brilliant and entertaining host. He fol- 
lowed up his own interest in painting 
as a pupil of the late Horne Russell. 

“Of a retiring disposition from the so- 
cial point of view, he was known near 
and far and admired for his personal 
qualities, his charm of manner and his 
vift for friendship. News of his death 
will come as a great shock to his many 
friends. 

“Mr. Mannings was born in 1881 in 


GEORGE G. HOOPER DEAD 


Former Poster | in Agency of Hooper 
& McDaniel Had Retired 

in 1931 

Hooper, prominent New 


years prior 


George G. 
York local agent for many 
retirement from the office of 
Hooper & McDaniel in 1931, died last 
Thursday night at his farm in New York 
state at the age of 67 years. Funeral 
services were held Monday afternoon at 
Christ Church in- Suffern, N. Y. While 
active in fire insurance Mr. Hooper 
served on important committees of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange and 
was highly respected here. 

As a boy Mr. Hooper entered insur- 
ance in 1882 with the New York office of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. Five 
years later he went with the old Alliance 
‘f New York and in 1891 joined the 
Lockyood Agency which then had tne 
Insurance Co. of North America. He 
remained with the Lockwood Agency 
until 1915 when he became associated 
with the Darby & McDaniel agency, 
vhich later became Darby, Hooper & 
McDaniel. When Mr. Hooper retired in 
1931 Clarence McDaniel and Chester M. 
Cloud merged their agencies and the 
name was changed to McDaniel, Cloud & 
Maeser. Mr. Hooper is survived by two 
sons and one daughter, his wife having 
died several years ago. 


to his 





NEW LOUISVILLE BOARD? 


It recently became known that a 
movement has been launched to organ- 
ize the non-board agencies of Louisville, 
Ky., into a new local association of fire 
agencies, to be known as the Louisville 
3ureau of Fire Insurance Agents, which 
ody is reported to have held three 
meetings, and to have tentatively adopted 
a constitution and by-laws, as well as a 
slate of officers. Rumors are to the ef- 
fect that it will have approximately fif- 
teen members. 


and was a graduate 
of Liverpool University. He joined the 
Royal Insurance Company in England 
in 1900, and came to Canada in 1911 
when he was appointed resident secre- 
tary in Montreal. Nine years later he 
rose to the post of assistant manager 
for Canada, and he remained in this ca- 
pacity until 1931 when he was moved to 
New York to become assistant financial 
secretary in the United States. An able 
insurance man and possessed of fine 
judgment, he was well qualified to rise 
to the top in his chosen work. 

“He was a member of the University 
Club, the Montreal, Arts, and Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht clubs. 

“His only surviving 
England.” 


Cheshire, England, 


relatives are in 


G. A. Hunt, ie, hee 
Corroon & Reynolds 


GENERAL AGENT FOR MARINE 





For the Last Ten Years He Has Served 

the North America in This Coun- 

try and Canada 

Abbott Hunt, Jr., 
partment of the Insurance Company of 
North America in New York City, has 
resigned to become associated with Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., as general, agent 
of the marine department of that organ- 
ization. Mr. Hunt has been with the 
North America for over ten years and 
began his career with that company in 
the marine department at the home of- 
fice in Philadelphia in 1923. Later on he 
was appointed marine special agent for 
the eastern territory and subsequently 
was made manager of the downtown 
marine office of the company in Philadel- 
phia. 

He was then transferred to the Mon- 
treal office as assistant manager of the 
marine department of that branch and 
went from Montreal to Los Angeles for 


of the marine de- 
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YOUNG MAN desires position with insur- 
ance brokerage house—New York or Boston 
preferred. Ten years fire and casualty ex- 
Box 1227, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New 
York. 


perience as field manager. 











the same company as manager of the 
Southern California and Arizona marine 
department. For the last year or two 
Mr. Hunt has been connected with the 
New York office of that company and 
has devoted a great deal of his time to 
the study of forms and rules incidental 
to the formation of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association. He is well 
equipped by training and experience to 
assume the duties of his new position. 
Mr. Hunt will have associated with him 
Charles W. Welk who has been super- 
visor of the inland marine business of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. for the past 
three years. Mr. Welk will continue as 
supervisor. He also has had a fine ex- 
perience and training and is well ac- 
quainted with the brokers and the agency 
plant of the companies under the man- 
agement of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 








statement of the “Springfield Group” 


HE adjective conservative as applied to an insurance 
company indicates most careful underwriting, 
soundest management, wise investment policies, and 
constant progress. The “Springfield Group” of fire in- 
surance companies has, since its inception, been called conservative. 
They consider the insurance they write as a personal trust placed in 


them, and as such, keep it safe and sound. An analysis of the financial 


they do merit the adjective conservative. If you would like to see 
to believe, write for the latest statement. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


companies will show that 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cash Capital, 35,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chartered 1849 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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Iowa Agents Vote To Include 


Competitive Practices In Code 


The lowa Association of Insurance 
Agents, meeting in its 
annual convention at Fort Madison, Ia., 
September 1 and 2, voted approval of an 
insurance code which it will present at 
the convention of the National 
Insurance Association in Chicago. The 
code, which was presented to the con- 
vention by a committee headed by John 
Hynes, Davenport, chairman, carries 
twelve provisions, one of which supports 
President Roosevelt’s recovery act, 
termed “the most important law affect- 
ing your business ever passed.” 

The code attacks discrimination in 
writing risks and provides that no agent 
or broker shall make any distinction be- 
tween persons on property or other in- 
surance of the same class in the amount 
of or payment of premium rates charged 
for a policy. It also provides for two 
classes of agents, both of whom will have 
to pass a state insurance examination. 
The first class will be recording agents, 
who will countersign policies and get 
the maximum commission allowed by the 
companies for which they write. 

Recording agents will be required to 
maintain offices and to employ at least 
one clerk. The second class of agents 
will be known as brokers. They will not 
countersign policies, will not have offices 
or a clerk and will not be entitled to the 
maximum commission. 


twenty-seventh 


annual 


Limitation on Credit 


Credit came in for a hearing when the 
convention adopted a clause in the code 
which provides that no agent or broker 
shall be permitted to extend credit for a 
customer in excess of 6&0 days from the 
date of the issuance of a policy. How- 
ever, the clause provides that they will 
be permitted to use any financing 
scheme they wish as long as they do not 
charge less than 6% interest. 

In order to meet the added cost of 
doing business under the code, a clause 
was inserted which provides for an 
agent’s policy fee of 50 cents and an en- 
dorsement fee of 10 cents. This clause 
met with the unanimous approval of the 
entire membership of the association. 
The code put a ban on writing business 
on fictitious fleets of automobiles or 
group coverage on automobiles. The 
code defined a legitimate fleet as five or 
more automobiles of any type owned by 
one assured. 

The code provides that no 
broker will be permitted to represent 
any class of company which does not 
write its business in a manual of rates. 
Any mutual or reciprocal writing com- 
pany may, according to the code, pay 
out of its earnings to its policyholders 
any dividends they have earned and such 
dividends may be paid at the end of the 
policy year. It is also provided that no 
agent or broker shall represent any class 
of company which uses a financial insti- 
tution as an agent in a city of more than 
5,000 population. It further provides that 
no agent or broker shall represent a 
company which does overhead writing. 

It met the problem of co-operating 
with NRA by providing that account- 
ants, clerical or office employes other 
than outdoor salesmen shall work only 
forty hours a week. No _ employes’ 
salaries shall be cut even if they are 
above the minimum wage provided in 


agent or 


the blanket code, and that Salaries be 
increased where necessary by an equita- 


ble readjustment of all pay schedules. 
Employes are extended the right of self- 


organization and group bargaining. 


The code was 


tember 2, and E. 


termed 
workable” by Gov. Clyde L. 
Iowa, who addressed the association 
W. Clark, Iowa Com- 


missioner, who spoke on the same date. 


“laudable and 
Herring of 


Sep- 
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C. & R. WINS BALL TROPHY 

Corroon & Reynolds’ baseball tea 
captured the championship of the In 
surance Baseball League in New Yor 
by defeating the Commercial Union las 
week by the score of 6 to 3 at Dyckmay 
Oval. This victory gave Corroon & Rev. 
nolds the Spaulding Insurance Trophy 
and secures a leg on the Shallcross Tro. 
phy which was won last year by the 
Home of New York team. Other teams 
in the league this year were those of the 
New York Underwriters, Northern As. 
surance, Chubb & Son, Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau and North British & 
Mercantile. 


TO FAVOR FULL-TIME AGENTS 

The Board of School Trustees of Mich- 
igan City, Ind., has adopted a resolution 
that henceforth insurance for the public 
schools will be purchased from persons 
or firms engaged solely in the insurance 
business. This would seem to eliminate 
banks, real estate firms and others who 
handle insurance more or less as a side- 
line. The step was taken after a dis- 
cussion during which it was pointed out 
that many of the policies now held were 
purchased from firms which engaged in 
more than one business. 


: BERS RSE SA 





Ir the policyholder is to get the 
security for which he pays, the 
company issuing his policy must 


have the reserve strength necessary 








* strength - 
permanence 


¢ stability - 


to meet all contingencies. 
With assets practically twice liabil- 
ities, the companies of the FIREMAN’S 


FUND GRouP guarantee this strength. 





Today, a connection with a company of the 
Fireman’s Fund Group is more of an agency 








asset than ever. 








New York 


Fire - Automobile + Marine + Casualty + Fidelity » Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 
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Van Schaick Supports 
Marine Agreement 


ASKS APPROVAL BY STATES 








Writes to All Commissioners Requesting 
Them to Adopt Definition of 
Insuring Powers 





On behalf of the Committee for the 
Definition and Interpretation of Under- 
writing Powers which was created at the 
last meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick has asked all state insurance 
commissioners to adopt the nation-wide 
definition of insuring powers of marine 
and transportation underwriters approved 
by the Convention. 

“The importance of nation-wide uni- 
formity,” Mr. Van Schaick stated in his 
letter to the commissioners, “in the mat- 
ter of defining insuring powers of ma- 
rine and transportation underwriters was 
recognized by the Convention in its reso- 
lution. Such uniformity is desirable 
from the standpoint of the insurance 
business and the public, in addition to 
the advantages to supervision by insur- 
ance departments. 

“On behalf of the Committee for the 
Definition and Interpretation of Under- 
writing Powers, designated by the presi- 
dent of the Convention, I am soliciting 
the adoption of this definition by the 
several states. If you find the definition 
to be not inconsistent with the laws of 
your state or the policy of your admin- 
istration, and if you are prepared to 
adopt the definition for application to 
business within your state, I would ap- 
preciate receiving your advices thereon.” 

The Convention’s Committee on Defi- 
nition and Interpretation of Underwrit- 
ing Powers consists of Commissioner 
Harry E. McClain of Indiana, Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham of Connec- 
ticut, and Mr. Van Schaick, chairman. 


Court Rules Barn Dances 
Increase Fire Hazard 


Conduct of dances in a barn, attended 
by installation of stoves and lighting ap- 
paratus and the use of smoking materials 
by patrons, definitely increases the haz- 
ard on the property and invalidates a 
fire policy which prohibits “any increase 
in hazard within control of the owner” 
without the carrier’s consent, according 
to a majority opinion of the Michigan 
Supreme Court in Soyreal A. Spinner vs. 
Concordia Mutual Fire. 

Five justices held the policy void after 
fire destroyed the barn during progress 
of a dance. The owner, it was found, 
knew that his tenant had been holding 
dances there and, despite lease terms 
which prohibited any increase in fire 
hazard, failed to interfere. 

Three justices dissented, contending 
the claim should be paid. They cited 
another clause in the policy which barred 
recovery in cases of fires caused by heat- 
ing or lighting apparatus or smoking ma- 
terials. Since it was unproved that any 
of these causes started the fire it was 
held*that the mere conduct of a dance, 
barring the specified hazards, did not 
sufficiently increase the hazard legally to 
void the policy. 


J.W. DUNLAP NEW AD MANAGER 





Succeeds Late H. V. Chapman with Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Co. and Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity 
J. W. Dunlap has been appointed ad- 
Vertising manager of the Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Co. and the Ohio Farmers In- 
demnity Co. of LeRoy, Ohio, to succeed 

V. Chapman, whose death occurred 
recently. 

Mr. Dunlap has been connected with 
the Ohio Farmers companies for the past 
several years as manager of the print- 
ing and supply department. He now as- 
‘umes charge of the advertising depart- 
Ment in addition to the printing and 
Supply. 


Jersey Agents Meeting 
Today in Atlantic City 


Members of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters are holding their 
annual convention today at the Hotel 
Madison in Atlantic City. The conven- 
tion really started yesterday with a 
meeting of the officers and executive 
committee and a get-together dinner and 
dance last evening. The program for 
today calls for a breakfast conference, 
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with Colonel Frederick Hickman as 
chairman, and then a general business 
session with reports of officers and com- 
mittees and the election of officers for 
next year. This afternoon will be de- 
voted to addresses by prominent speak- 
ers who will include James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager and counsel of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers; RN. Allen, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Travelers, and 
Leon A. Watson, expert of the Schedule 
Rating Office of New Jersey. 


The General of Seattle and its affiliated 
companies have opened a metropolitan 
department at the home office in Seattle 
and the American Insurance Agency, the 
companies’ own agency, has ceased to 
solicit local business in Seattle. Sam 
Lamping, who was with the General for 
several years, is manager of the new de- 
partment. 
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Oslo Conference On 
Collision Problems 

CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Further Efforts Sade tn Secure Uniform 


Principles Defining Rights 
of Ships 





The International Maritime Confer- 
ence at Oslo passed a resolution to the 
effect that it records unanimous ap- 
proval of the principle that in cases of 
collision upon the high seas no criminal 
or disciplinary proceedings arising out 
of such collision should be permissible 
against the captain, or any other person 
in the service of the ship, except in the 
ports of the state of which the captain 
or such other person is a national or 
of which the ship was flying the flag at 
the moment of the collision. This prin- 
ciple is expressed in Article I of the 


draft convention laid before the Con- 
ference. 
tefore making a further pronounce- 


ment the Conference has instructed the 
sub-committee to prepare a report to the 
Comité Maritime International upon the 
various matters raised in discussion dur- 
ing the debate, and particularly to take 
account of the desires expressed by sev- 
eral members to the effect that the whole 
responsibility for criminal and discipli- 
nary action should, in all cases of col- 
lision, be left to the native country of 
which the captain and others concerned 
belong. 

Summarizing the results of the con- 
ference, the British Chamber of Shipping 
records that the British delegates ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the work 
done. First, it is stated that the confer- 
ence has given a considerable impulse to- 
wards the support of conventions by 
those countries which have not yet de- 
posited their ratifications. The conven- 
tions in this class include those dealing 
with the limitation of shipowners’ lia- 
bility, maritime mortgages and liens, and 
the immunity of state-owned ships. 

The aim of all of them has been de- 
scribed by Sir Norman Hill as being to 
establish, internationally, uniform prin- 
ciples defining the rights and responsi- 
bilities of ships under all flags, on all 
seas, and in all ports. Respecting pro- 
posed conventions dealing with civil 
jurisdiction in collision cases and the ar- 
rests of shipping, the Chamber reports 
that the conference agreed to mark time 
in deference to the British view that it 
was useless to undertake fresh conven- 
tions until satisfactory progress had 
been made with the work previously as- 
sumed by the committee. That implies 
the ratification and putting into effect 
of the conventions referred to 


COTTON SITUATION IN EGYPT 
The cotton business has been poor in 
Egypt during the last year. Low prices 
for cotton have affected fire and marine 
premiums considerably. The artificial rise 
of cotton prices in the United States 
has had a favorable influence on Egypt- 
ian cotton in so far as Egyptian prices 
have not risen as much as American and 
consequently the demand for Egyptian 
cotton is lively 


TO WRITE INLAND MARINE 

The Alliance of London, which has 
been writing fire insurance in Germany 
for some years, has now been admitted 
for inland marine business. This addi- 
tional branch will be managed by Johan- 
nes Huebener of Hamburg 


BOWRING OFFICE IN BERLIN 

Bowring & Co., internationally known 
reinsurance brokers with headquarters 
in London, is interested in a new rein- 
surance brokerage firm in Berlin with 
the title of Bowring & Ziegler. 


Japanese Fleet May Be 
Insured Abroad Next Year 


\ report has been published in one 
of the Japanese weekly magazines that 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha will not renew 


the hull insurance on its fleet with the 


Fuso at the. expiration of the contract 
at the end of the year but will shop 
around in London and other marine in- 


This 
fleet has an aggregate insured value of 
about 13,000,000 yen. The custom has 
always been in Japan for shipowners to 


surance centers for lower rates. 


place their entire coverage with Japanese 
companies which in turn have reinsured 
liability over their net retentions in for- 
eign companies. 

Because the experience of foreign re- 
insurers on Japanese hull risks has not 
shown excessive profits, the feeling ex- 
ists that Japanese shipowners will not be 
able to secure large savings in costs by 
going outside of the home insurance 
markets. Rate-cutting is not nearly so 
prevalent now as formerly and as in 
addition many companies in Europe 
which belong to the International Union 
of Marine Insurance have subscribed to 
the “Affaires Déplacées” agreement, 
there is not likely to be a mad scram- 
ble to secure Japanese hull covers di- 
rect with rate concessions as an induce- 
ment. 

The agreement of the Marine Union 
with respect to rate-cutting on foreign 
risks provides in part that whenever 
risks are offered in a market outside 
the domicile of the assured, all under- 
writers should, before quoting, make nec- 
essary inquiries with a view to avoid- 
ing competition with local rates and con- 
ditions. If, as it is presumed, the Jap- 
anese underwriters are not charging their 
own nationals excessive hull rates then 
the hunt for a decidedly cheaper market 
abroad is likely to be in vain. 


Atlantique Beyond Repair 
General Belief in France 
The limit given by the French 
Navy to the Sud-Atlantique Co. to re- 


move the L’Atlantique from the 
naval dry dock at Cherbourg has expired. 


time 
ling Y 


The company had asked for an extension 
while awaiting the deci- 
sion of the Seine Court as to the dis- 
posal of the ship, but the Minister of 
Marine refused to grant this, as he con- 
sidered that the dock, which may be 
needed at any time for urgent repairs 
to a warship or a liner in service, can no 
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Write our Brokerage Department 
for detailed information 


ATLANTIC MUTUALINSURANCECO. 


CHARTERED 1842 
Home Office: 49-51 Wall St. (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO 


Atlantic Mutual accepts business 
from brokers and pays commis- 
sions in the same manner as 
other companies. 

Atlantic Mutual is strong fi- 
and 


assessable profit sharing policy, 


nancially writes a non- 


at the usual market rates. Pres- 
ent cash dividend 15%. 

This company is the largest 
mutual marine and transporta- 
tion insurance company in the 
world, and is over 90 years old. 
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longer be kept out of action. The com- 
pany has, therefore, been requested to 
remove the ship immediately. As the 
owners have formally abandoned her as 
useless, and the underwriters refuse to 
take charge of her, except for repairs, 
nobody now knows to whom she belongs. 

Meanwhile experts appointed by the 
Seine Tribunal of Commerce are under- 
stood to have come to the conclusion that 
the vessel is beyond repair. L’Atlantique 
was insured for a total of 170,120,000 
francs. The underwriters estimate that 
the repairs will cost about 95,000,000 
francs, but the owners favor the com- 
plete abandonment of the ship, in which 
case, they contend, they are entitled to 
the whole of the 170,000,000 francs for 
which the ship was covered. 

This finding is subsequent to that of 
the Cherbourg Commercial Tribunal 
which, in the absence of the insurers’ 
representatives, found that L’Atlantique 
was beyond repair and that the owners 
were entitled to abandon it 
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New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 10 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141 Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 


Kirby Building 
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Detroit: 
New Orleans: 


First National Bank Bldg. 


George S. Kausler, Ltd. 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 


San Francisco: 














Pays Commissions on All 
Classes of Marine Risks 


While many established marine insur- 
ance brokers have known for years that 
the Atlantic Mutual of New York ac- 
cepts business from brokers and _ pays 
same 
other companies, some brokers are not 
aware of this fact. The entrance of the 
Atlantic Mutual in the field of inland 
marine and yacht insurance has made 
its facilities available to many brokers 
who have never heretofore placed ocean 
The company has issued 


commissions in the manner as 


marine lines. 
an announcement to these brokers, ac- 
quainting them with the fact that it pays 


commissions on all classes of marine 
insurance. 

The company is the largest mutual 
marine and_ transportation insurance 


company in the world and is over ninety 
years. old. 

The Atlantic Mutual is strong finan- 
cially and writes a non-assessable profit 
sharing policy at the usual market rates 
ividends have been paid for the last 
seventy-six years without interruption, 4 
total of over $120,000,000. The present 
cash dividend is 15%. 

The following policies are written: 
“All risk” floaters on jewelry, furs, paint- 
ings, etchings, tapestries and other valu- 
able objects. Ocean marine on cargoes 
and hulls. Yacht insurance on hull, etc, 
protection and indemnity, and compen- 
sation. Transportation floaters on mer- 
chandise by coastwise steamer, railroad, 
express, motor truck, parcel post an 
other land conveyances. Policies on 
goods being processed, temporarily de- 
tained, or being installed; also while on 
exhibition or display, together with met- 
chandise sold on the instalment plan. 
Bailee policies for laundries, processors, 
fur storers, etc. 
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New Contract Bond Requirements 


Being Brought About By NRA 


Decided Upward Trend of Prices For Labor and Material as 
Well as Inflation Possibilities Concern Executives at’ 
This Time; Agents Instructed to Observe Ex- 
treme Underwriting Caution 


contractors to overextend themselves in 
their desire to get their share of new 
business. It was suggested: “You must 
be careful to see that your contractor 
clients bid on work within their means. 
It is far better to have as your clients a 
few contractors who work at a profit to 
themselves, and consequently a profit to 
the company, than a number of irre- 
sponsible fly-by-night contractors.” 

Aetna Insists on Higher Standards 

Wilmot M. Smith, vice-president, Aet- 
na Casualty & Surety, points out that the 
company has tried to anticipate the dan- 
gers by revising its general contract bond 
underwriting requirements and insisting 
upon higher standards for qualification. 
In this connection Mr. Smith explains: 
“We are operating on the basis that a 
contract case which several years ago 
would have been termed a fair case is 
now a poor case, one that could have 
been termed a good case is now a fair 
case and a case which would have been 
construed as excellent business is now 
considered good. In so far as we are 
concerned, the best case today carries 
no higher rating than good.” 

Since many unusual conditions are now 
being inserted in contracts and specifi- 
cations, Mr. Smith recently cautioned 
Aetna field men to review carefully con- 
tract documents before any bond author- 
ization is made or requested. The point 
was made that often these special pro- 
visions will increase to a considerable ex- 
tent the cost of performing the work. 
Therefore, he said, each underwriter is 
expected to talk over these matters with 
the contractor to find out that the latter 
has made or will make due allowances 
when preparing the bid price. 

“Some of the manual operations now 
being required were discontinued many 
years ago in favor of machinery so the 
contractors do not have any cost records 
of value when preparing bids on the new 
methods. The requirement that the 
workmen be those who are on certain 
lists of unemployed brings in an uncer- 
tainty regarding the skill or efficiency of 
the workmen available as many on such 
lists will have had no previous experi- 
ence on construction work. Contracts 
have been read that require team haul- 
ing instead of auto trucking, and that 
hand labor must be used on ditch dig- 
ging, sawing boards for forms, unload- 
ing pipe, moving materials to the mixer 
and taking concrete from it, the strip- 
ping of quarries, etc. Such conditions 
will increase the cost of doing the work 
and the old costs or prices are not a 
reliable criterion with which to judge the 
new costs of performing the operations.” 

Viewing the situation from a different 
angle E. C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, says: “We feel 
less apprehensive over contract bonds 
because of NRA rules than because of 
inflation possibilities. Contractors can 
estimate closely the increase in their 
costs resulting from code requirements, 
and can raise their bids correspondingly ; 
but they cannot possibly know in ad- 
vance how much more they will have to 
pay for the materials and labor needed 
to perform a given contract if inflation 
should descend upon them before the 
contract was completed. 

“So far as materials are concerned pru- 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Although an attitude of uncertainty is 
now prevailing in the contract bond field 
due’ to the decided trend upward of 
prices for labor and material, the situa- 
tion is not felt to be uncontrollable by 
seasoned bonding underwriters who an- 
ticipated the danger signals months ago 
and are now doing their best to set up 
a new yardstick of measurement for 
profitable underwriting of this line. It 
is recognized that this result cannot be 
accomplished until industrial changes 
brought about by NRA codes assume 
more definite form. Furthermore, it is 
expected that inflation will also have 
considerable bearing on the prices con- 
tractors will have to pay for materials 
and labor. The danger in this connec- 
tion is that contractors cannot possibly 
know in advance how much more they 
will have to pay for materials and labor 
needed to perform a given contract, if 
inflation should descend upon them be- 
fore the contract is completed. 

An Attitude of Extreme Caution 

To meet rapidly changing conditions 
underwriters have had to tighten up con- 
siderably on their contract bond under- 
writing requirements. Agents have been 
advised of the need for extreme caution 
and conservative underwriting, particu- 
larly in the case of contracts not to be 
completed within the next few months. 
Companies are insisting upon a greater 
relationship of net worth to the work 
undertaken but these requirements, 
usually subject to a fixed minimum of at 
least 10%, vary with respect to the char- 
acter and size of the contract and the 
financial standing and experience of the 
contractor. 

While it has been impossible for any 
one company to decide on a permanent 
yardstick of measurement the following 
field instructions issued by some of the 
recognized leaders in this line serve to 
indicate the extent of the underwriting 
changes being made, particularly in prep- 
aration for the huge public works pro- 
gram of the Federal government. 

__ Man Power vs. Machinery 

Sidney Hall, vice-president, United 
States F. & G., has advised the com- 
pany’s managers and agents of the fact 
that all of the contracts let in the new 
Federal program will provide very defi- 
nitely for employment at fixed wages and 
fixed hours. “In a large measure,” Mr. 
HaJl emphasizes, “these contracts will be 
performed by man power rather than by 
machines. Necessarily this will require 
contractors to use extraordinary care in 
Preparing their bids. Not only is the 
cost of labor involved but there is every 
indication that we are in a rising market 
lor all sorts of supplies incident to this 
enormous building and construction pro- 
gram.” 

To meet this situation the United 
States F. & G. recently told its field 
lorces that construction contract bonds 
should not be executed except on behalf 
of contractors who have approximately 
20% of their work on hand in good net 
liquid assets and whose credit ratings in 
the mercantile agencies are high or good. 
It was felt that contractors need today 
Proper finances and proper credit and 
the U. S. F. & G. has no desire to be- 
come surety on contractors who do not 
Possess these qualifications. 


Agents were also asked to guard 


against the tendency on the part of some 
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Troublesome Claims 
Featured by Hickey 


THEME OF ATLANTIC CITY MEET 





Three Day Convention of International 
Claim Ass’n Attended by 200; R. M. 
Clark on First Day’s Program 

With a fine convention program built 
around the theme “Some of the Causes 
of Troublesome Claims” the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association was in session 
for three days this week in the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, with some 200 
members attending. The delegates were 
welcomed by Mayor Harry Bacharach 
following which Thomas F. Hickey, Met- 
ropolitan Life, who is president this year, 
gave an effective address in which he 
centered attention on ways and means 





Wm. Dennis New President 


William Dennis, chief adjuster, Pru- 
dential, was elected president of the 
International Claim Association at its 
closing session on Wednesday at At- 
lantic City. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, E. E. Elliott, 
Physicians Casualty Association, 
Omaha; secretary, Louis L. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance; treasurer, 
F. L. Templeman, Maryland Casualty. 

Robert K. Metcalf, Connecticut 
General, is the new chairman of the 
executive committee to which was 
elected Thomas Hislop, Federal Life. 











by which some of the underlying causes 
of troublesome claims might be elimi- 
nated. 

President Hickey said that during the 
past year he has traveled considerably 
over the country calling on claim men 
of several companies and discussing with 
them the causes of troublesome claims. 
He observed that they all have had their 
fair share of what looked like crooked 
and exaggerated claims, and also a fair 
share of those claims in which no inten- 
tional wrong was attempted by the 
claimant, but which were complicated by 
a lot of features that made them diffi 
cult to handle. Mr. Hickey was some- 
what surprised to learn how many of 
these complicating features were charge- 
able to wrongful tactics and careless acts 
of representatives of the company. 


Wrongful Field Tactics Scored 


In fact, Mr. Hickey said he was con- 
vinced that a very large proportion of 
adverse sentiment toward insurance com- 
panies is traceable to wrongful tactics 
and ignorance on the part of agents and 
other field representatives whether they 
be managers, investigators or adjusters. 
He emphasized that it is beyond the 
power of the home office claim depart- 
ment to rectify such wrongful tactics; 
that the department can deal only with 
the effects, and that other departments 


(Continued on Page 39) 


BRIARCLIFF CONVENTION 





Henry H. Putnam To Preside Over One 
Session; Stanley F. Withe Over An- 
other; Discussion After Buffet 
Luncheons 

Arthur Fisk, chairman program com- 
mittee of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, meeting at Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y., September 25-26, has announced the 
tentative program. Except the group 
meetings on Tuesday all meetings will 
be joint sessions of life, fire and casualty 
people. President Stanley F. Withe, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, will preside 
at the opening session. Henry H. Put- 
nam, John Hancock, will preside at the 
first afternoon session. 

At noon each group will meet as a 
unit for a buffet luncheon after which 
there will be round table discussions by 
each group on subjects of specialized in- 
terest to that group. J. E. D. Benedict, 
Metropolitan Life, will preside over the 
life group; C. A. Palmer, Insurance Co. 
of North America, over fire and casualty 
group. 

HORTON’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 

Michigan representatives of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies this week launched 
an intensive campaign in honor of John 
F. Horton, state manager, who is com- 
pleting thirty years with the Aetna on 
October 19. The campaign was con- 
ceived by members of the Dyer-Jenison- 
Barry agency of Lansing who have 
planned for a testimonial dinner at 
Windsor, Ont., to climax the drive. 





L. M. KUH’S A. & H. COURSE 

Another course of accident and health 
sales lectures for brokers will be given 
weekly this fall by Lloyd M. Kuh, man- 
ager, disability division, Continental Cas- 
ualty in New York. Assisted by Leo J. 
Horster, new agency organizer who was 
formerly with the Equitable Society, Mr. 
Kuh will hold the first class next 
Wednesday. 
BEHA ON N. J. AGENTS’ PROGRAM 

James A. Beha, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, is speaking this afternoon be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey at 
Hotel Madison, Atlantic City. Mr. Be 
ha’s subject is “Co-operation and Insur- 
ance Rates.” 
SEABOARD SURETY CONFERENCE 

A round table conference of a few 
large producers of the Seaboard Surety 
will be held next Wednesday-at the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 
E. D. Livingston, president of the com 
pany, will be the host. 


MANY FLOORED BY TESTS 
Two applicants for local agents’ 
censes passed the New York state quali- 
fication tests at 5 


ly 


Albany on September 5 
and thirteen other candidates failed. In 
the brokers’ examination at Poughkeep 
sie on the same day the only two cazd 

dates failed. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Intelligent Selling and Hard Work 
Won Success for Amarillo Agents 


Messrs. Neely and Greenhill Started from Scratch Seven Years 
Ago; Now One of City’s Leading Agencies; 


Represent Continental Casualty 


Seven years ago two T’ «ans, compara- 


greenhorns” at inStirance, decided 
Amarillo, Texas. 


tively 
to start an agency at 
Without a dollar of 
books this agency, known as the Neely- 
Greenhill Agency, established 
definitely that in a very short time some 
45,000 Amarillo 
aware that a new, aggressive insurance 


premiums on its 
itself so 


citizens of were well 
agency was in their midst—and intended 
to stay there. 

How Messrs. Neely and Greenhill have 
built their office into one of the leading 
insurance firms of the city in the short 
space of was interestingly 


seven years 


issue of the Agents’ 
Continental 


they are 


told in a recent 
Record, published by the 
Casualty, of which company 
The 


principle 


general agents. fact was featured 
that the behind the 


agency was “move long and move fast, 


guiding 


and do something after you get there.” 
The Agents’ Record says in part: 

The Neely-Greenhill Agency is seven 
years old. It has succeeded to the ranks 
of leading agencies in Amarillo. Growth 
of this agency in nowise has been syn- 
thetic. Not a dollar of premiums was 
on the books at the start. No business 
of another agency was bought. The an- 
swer is work, lots of it, and intelligent 
and constant attention to the solicitation 
of business. Effort to service properly 
all business thus secured has been con- 
stantly increased. 

This agency is the more remarkable in 
that only one of the partners, Mr. Green- 
hill, had had previous insurance experi- 
ence. Yet they boldly started writing all 
coverages, big assured and small. Every 
insurance man of experience knows that 
writing and servicing some of the more 
complicated lines takes this quality 
known as brains—that is, trained along 
insurance lines. It may be wondered 
how these two comparative “greenhorns” 
managed at first. 


An Amusing “Back Door” Excursion 


Both these men worked hard and con- 
sistently, studying the same way. Even 
so, they had experiences that afford 
them a smile when they take time to 
reminisce. One incident is both amusing 
and indicative of their ingenuity. 

A client called at their office regarding 
a bond. The question he asked, as luck 
would have it, was one neither could an- 
swer. Any unrest they might have felt 
inwardly wasn’t apparent to the client. 
One of them engaged him in conversa- 
tion while the other slipped unnoticed 
out the back door and hustled to an at- 
torney’s office where he secured the de- 
sired information. Thus armed, he re- 
traced his steps, again faced his inquisi- 
tor and answered him with the suavity 
of a veteran. 

But back-door excursions long ago 
ceased to be necessary. Two more com- 
petent, broadly versed insurance men 
would be hard to find—which is no secret 
to many large insurance buyers of Ama- 


rillo. Clients have learned what it means 
to deal with insurance experts. An an- 
nual insurance audit. and analysis is 


looked upon as an essential service. They 
have learned the value of the recom- 
mendations and advice this agency freely 


gives. Not strangly, competing agents 
find trying to secure renewals from 
Neely-Greenhill mighty slim pickings. At 
the same time, this service has constant- 
ly increased the premium total of these 
Continental representatives. 


An Agency Built by Hard Work 


An agency cannot stand still, believe 
heads of this office. If there is no for- 
ward motion, soon an agent will be 
obliged to give way to those who are 
constantly pressing forward. Agents 
must serve clients. Full value must be 
given for each premium dollar received, 
they contend. This means selection of 
sound carrying companies with the abil- 
ity to pay all just claims promptly; care- 
ful scrutiny of the client’s needs—no 
over-insurance, no under-insurance, no 
frills and no omission of essential cov- 
erage. 

One who knows these progressive 
agents well says they have built their 
business through hard work, staying on 
the job consistently from early morning 
until late at night. When the stenog- 
raphers arrive in the morning, Messrs. 
Neely and Greenhill have already 
mapped out their day’s plan of action 
and are immediately ready to get the 
morning’s dictation out of the way. By 
the time people are beginning to arrive 
at their places of work, the office detail 
is out of the way. Every solicitor im- 
mediately gets out on the streets and 
doesn’t return until most offices are 
closed for the day. 

The schedule outlined is rigorous, but 
no one objects. When it is seen that it 
brings real results, everyone forgets to 
be tired. “Personal contacts and per- 
sonal solicitations intelligently made,” 
this agency believes, “are bound to se- 
cure results if continued enough hours 
every day.” 

This agency primarily depends upon a 
person-to-person appeal, having one aim 
and one subject of conversation. When 
conversation shifts from insurance, the 
solicitor shifts to the streets, “burning 
the breeze,” getting to his next prospect. 

Use of direct-mail in this office is re- 
duced to such a system that it can be 
handled as an office detail. Real results 
are secured by making intelligent per- 
sonal follow-ups. 


Place High Value on Friendships 


In cities of the size in which they op- 
erate, Neely-Greenhill believe the most 
valuable agency assets are friendships 
and acquaintances. People prefer to 
give insurance to agents they know, and 
agents whom they know to be hustlers. 
Agents, they claim, should solicit pros- 
pects constantly, showing them why 
forms of insurance frequently over- 
looked by competitors are necessary. 

They find that clubs and social con- 
tacts, by increasing associations, enlarge 
their field of opportunity. All solicitors 
and agency members belong to country 
clubs, civic clubs, B. P. O. E., Masonic 
orders, American Legion, Shrine and 
churches. These activities keep them in 
daily contact with friends. Contacts 
aren’t commercialized in themselves; 
rather, they tend to make an agent bet- 
ter known and show his desire to be of 
service to his community as well as his 
clientele. 

Reputation once made is usually en- 
during and the Neely-Greenhill Agency 


has the reputation of giving real insur- 
ance service—and collecting accounts. 
“If you do business with the Neely- 
Greenhill Agency, you must pay your 
premiums and pay them when due,” is 
so frequently said that it has become 
an established fact. 
Respective Careers of Partners 

As to the respective careers of the 
two partners, the Agents’ Record points 
out that Mr. Neely, a University of 
Texas graduate, was first an accountant 
and assistant cashier of the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co. at Amarillo, then 
established a hog-buying yard. Later he 
purchased an interest in a local bank 
and became a junior officer but close con- 
finement to bank duties during the Texas 
oil boom days of 1925-26 necessitated his 
retirement from the bank. He then 
served for a time as an officer of an 
oil production company, resigning to be- 
come associated with Mr. Greenhill in 
October, 1926. His hobbies are fishing 
and hunting. 

Mr. Greenhill, whose initial training 
was obtained in a local bank, had two 
colorful years of navy service during the 
war and then returned to Amarillo to 
resume his banking career. August, 1922, 
however, found him with his fill of bank- 
ing so he entered the sales department 
of an Amarillo insurance agency, leav- 
ing in 1926 to join forces with Mr. 
Neely. 

Perhaps the best answer to the quick 
success of their agency is presented by 
the following principles governing their 
every day conduct: 

“Study your line; learn how to present 
your proposition. Serve your assured, 
giving him the most for his premium 
dollar. Be sure of the sound financial 
position of the companies you represent. 
Solicit early; solicit late. Tell your cli- 
ents frequently that you want their in- 
surance; they like to know it, appreciate 
your insistence and will remember you 
when coverages are to be placed.” 


Richard H. Thompson, production vice- 
president of the Maryland Casualty, sug- 
gests to agents in the current Budget a 
workable business-getting code which, if 
followed closely every day, will “surely 
make twice as much money for you as 
you are now making.” Mr. Thompson 
recommends that the twenty-two fea- 
tures of this code be given at least a 
thirty-day trial. They follow: 

1. Prepare all details the night before 

for the next day’s work. 

2. Attend to personal affairs, shaving, 
shine, breakfast, reading newspapers, 
errands, etc.—before 8:00 a.m. 

3. Arrive at office ready for work by 
8:00 a.m. 

4. Get under way at 8:15 a.m. to make 
calls planned the night before. 

5. Make five calls on “live” prospects 
on your own personal prospect list. 

6. Make five straight cold canvass calls, 

preferably in a selected zone or 

building. 

Make five or more calls on satisfied 

insureds of the company with a defi- 

nite message. Ask each one this 
question, “Whom can you suggest to 
me that I see about some line of 
insurance written by our company ?” 

(If you can get an introductory 

and/or testimonial letter, or a note 

on the back of a personal card, so 
much the better.) 

8. Never leave a prospect without ask- 
ing for an order—this simple expe- 
dient of asking for business will 
alone duplicate your business in- 
come. 

9. Lunch with one or more prospects 
or friends. 

i0. Interest daily not less than one new 
“scout” or “bird dog” who will tip 
vou off to prospective clients. 
Concentrate on Ten Prospects 

11. Call on ten prospects who have re- 
ceived the direct mail sales letters 
sent out by the company, each con- 
taining a short message about the 


NI 
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How to Be a Perfect Driver | 


Car drivers are given some good 
advice on how to be a perfect driver 
‘na series of commandments just 
published in Paris. They follow: 

“Slow down for the sake of your 
own skin, not to please the police 

“Prudence invented the brake. 
Pride invented the accelerator. 

“An idiot always finds a greater 
idiot who insists on passing him, 

“No absent-mindedness at the 
wheel. Do not think of the death 
of Louis XVL. think of your own. 

“Beware of animals going to drink 
—and men who have just been drink- 
ing. 

“In towns, prudence and distrust; 
you are driving in the midst of possi- 
ble witnesses against you.” 














PROMOTES SAFE DRIVING 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety has re- 
cently prepared an attractive leaflet on 
safe driving, a copy of which accompa- 
nies every Aetna automobile policy is- 
sued. On the front page appears the 
statement—“Just One Rule for Safe 
Driving: THINK!” This idea is ampli- 
fied by suggesting five ways in which 
the safe driver thinks about what he is 
doing. These include alert attention at 
all times, courtesy and consideration for 
the rights of others, adapting speed to 
road weather and traffic conditions, ob- 
servation of certain fundamental rules 
of the road and proper maintenance of 
car and equipment. 

Space is also devoted to a brief but 
convincing statement on the relation of 
safety to premium rates. 





AUTO RESPONSIBILITY LAWS 

Automobile financial responsibility laws 
have been enacted to date by twenty- 
one states and eight Canadian provinces, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania being the 
two latest to enact such laws. 


advantages to them of learning from 
you about a certain line of protec- 
tion. 

12. Telephone five people every day and 
ask for the privilege of calling. 

13. Make some personal form of ac- 
knowledgment for each order, for 
every policy or bond, either by let- 
ter, or by personal calls, preferably 
the latter; or send insured some 
“ad” of the company with your com- 
pliments. 

14. Make a close, soliciting follow-up on 
each new insured after a sale has 
been made until complete protection 
is furnished—then ask him for pros- 
pects. 

15. Mail out “Good Morning” blotters 
(supplied through the company on 
which is imprinted your name, ad- 
dress, and ’phone number), to ten 
prospects, each ‘day. 

16. Send out each Monday ten letters 
signed personally to prospects con- 
taining full information about . the 
desirability of a complete survey 
covered by this company’s protec- 
tive plan. 

On Wednesday call on each of these 

parties so as to elaborate on the 

advantages that follow such 4 

survey. : 

18. On Saturday try working instead of 
playing—it will surprise you to find 
out how many people work on Sat- 
urday. 

19. Use book matches as a calling card 
(supplied through company on which 
is imprinted your name, address and 
‘phone number). ‘ 

20. Specialize on certain classes of peo- 
ple. You will soon find out what 
class is most responsive to your 
calls. 

21. Make a definite promise to yourself 
to stick to your schedule regardless 
of how many hours it takes. 

22. Have an advertisement with a catchy 
cut in your leading Sunday papers. 
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Cavanaugh Vigorous In 
Claim Racket Address 


co’s. LOSING MILLIONS, HE SAYS 





Earnest, Co-operative Effort Will Rid 
Business of This Evil, Bureau Expert 
Tells Claim Association 





Fraudulent claims are taking tens of 
millions of dollars annually from insur- 
ance companies, members of the Inter- 
national Claim Association were told this 
week by Major William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager of the claim department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and supervisor of the ten 
claim index bureaus in the United States. 

Just how many millions of dollars are 
wrongfully taken from the five billion 
dollars which the public pays annually 
for all forms of insurance Major Cava- 
naugh admitted he did not know. He 
did know that the life companies have 
to fight illegal claims constantly; that 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have a similar war on hand, and the ma- 
rine insurance interests are in a similar 
situation. 

Extent of Fraudulent Claims 

He could be slightly more definite 
when it came to casualty insurance in 
which his companies are interested. 
These companies, last year, paid out 
$305,720,578 on claims and had incurred 
losses, much of which ultimately must be 
paid out, of $294,623,921. He cited esti- 
mates made by authorities at various 
times as to what portion of this six hun- 
dred million dollars was taken by fraud. 
A survey of an Ohio city, for example, 
brought the estimate that 26% of the 
claims made there were false; another 
city put the estimate at 25%; in fact, it 
has been estimated by a keen observer 
that 0% of the claims made against the 
companies had some basis of fraud. This 
means everything from the attempt of 
the ordinarily respectable citizen to get 
enough for a new car out of a scratched 
fender down to the operation of the re- 
cently exposed Pittsburgh gang which 
got hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
accidents which never happened. 

“If we were to take 10% of the mon- 
ey paid out last year, and to be paid 
out undoubtedly, it would amount to a 
sum well over $50,000,000,” the speaker 
said. “I freely admit that I haven’t the 
definite evidence to state that amount as 
the money taken illegally. 

The Lure of Easy Money 
_ “We boast of this as an age of organ- 
ization, but we forget that this principle 
can be applied to illegitimate as well as 
legitimate enterprises,” he said. “We 
did not realize until we came to investi- 
gate that the lure of so-called ‘easy mon- 
ey’ has created organized rings or syn- 
dicates for the purpose of preying upon 
surance, not in this city or that city, 
or this territory or that territory, but 
virtually in every section of the United 
States. If we study this army or the 
armies thus enlisted we will find them 
made up of lawyers and doctors as com- 
manders, with their enlisted strength 
drawn from thousands of men and wom- 
en anxious to derive their livelihood from 
lalse and fraudulent claims made upon 
the insurance companies. With them is 
a great army of camp followers—the am- 


bulance chasers, the professional wit- 
esses, professional bribers and jury 
fixers,” 


In emphasizing the effect of accident 
frauds the speaker mentioned the auto- 
mobile insurance rates for Chicago and 
New York. New York City has fewer 
fatalities per 100,000 of population than 
the city of Chicago, yet New York pays 
$102 for $5,000/$10,000 public liability in- 
surance for the lightest of cars and Chi- 













cago pays $34, a difference of nearly 
500% in favor of that city. 

a, Now why the difference?” he asked. 
I will tell you. It is because the pro- 





MAJOR WILLIAM P. CAVANAUGH 


portion of the fewer accidents in New 
York City cost companies three times as 
much as similar accidents in Chicago. 
The practice of juries awarding higher, 
excessive verdicts has something to do 
with it, but you will find in back of it all 
a system of ambulance chasing and of 
claim fraud promotion which takes in 
doctors, lawyers, criminal claimants and 
their auxiliaries. They compel honest 
motorists to pay millions of dollars a 
year in increased rates.” 

Before closing Major Cavanaugh out- 
lined the purposes of the claim depart- 
ment of the National Bureau, originally 
organized on behalf of the member com- 
panies, pointing out that its scope has 
so broadened that nowadays it works 
with every other form of insurance and 
with self-insurers anxious to combat the 
fraud army. 

He concluded: “The task ahead is tre- 
mendous. The earnest, co-operative ef- 
fort of every individual in this country 
connected with the administration of 
claim information is necessary toward 
the development and the carrying out of 
plans that will stop this flow of dis- 
honest money. The joint help of every- 
one is needed. We are prepared and 
anxious to co-operate at all times in 
every way possible with all other claim 
interests in this nation to stamp out even 
a part of this evil, and in return, gentle- 
men, we will ask your similar co-opera- 
tion and help to win the war’which now 
engages us in the field of the claim 
racket.” 





Valuable Carbon Monoxide 
Talk by Dr. F. S. Rossiter 


A valuable contribution to the claim 
man’s knowledge of. settling troublesome 
claims from carbon monoxide was. made 
by Dr. Frank S. Rossiter, Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh,.in addressing the Inter- 
national Claim Association this week. He 
felt that the most troublesome claim re- 
sults from the inability to differentiate 
between accidental death and suicide and 
said that before making any decision the 
claim man must consider whether there 
was a Suicide motive, such as financial 
or marital troubles, mental derangement 
from broken health or strain from over- 
work. 

If there is evidence that the victim had 
been doing some definite work in a gar- 
age, the case on first consideration, he 
said, would appear to be accidental. But 
on deeper thought, it may have been 
that the victim wanted the case to ap- 
pear accidental. Dr. Rossiter went into 


detail on the effect of carbon monoxide 
on the brain in determining whether or 
not death was accidental. 

In the order named the speaker then 


Legal Slant Given On 
Troublesome Claims 


THOUGHTFUL TALK BY J.C. SMITH 
Greensboro, N. C., Attorney Features 
Fundamentals to Be Observed in 
Eliminating Legal Difficulties 





In a thoughtfully prepared paper on 
“Elimination of Some Legal Difficulties 
from Troublesome Claims” Julius C. 
Smith, Greensboro, N. C., attorney, 
pointed out to the International Claim 
Association in convention this week that 
the elimination of all difficulties would 
be a matter of utter and absolute im- 
possibility. “Any claim,” he said, “that 
reaches the law suit stage is troublesome 
and as officials and counsel, the most 
that we can do is to attempt to exer- 
cise real executive intelligence, co-oper- 
ate to the fullest degree, and, by the 
proper regard for the fundamentals do 
our utmost to eliminate as many legal 
difficulties as possible from troublesome 
claims.” 

In connection with the elimination of 
these difficulties Mr. Smith told why the 
following are fundamental facts, going in 
detail on the importance of each: 

1. The claim department of every in- 
surance company should be manned by 
the best talent available. 

2. The persons heading such depart- 
ment should have legai training. 

3. Prompt, intelligent and persistent ef- 
forts should be exerted to analyze, in- 
vestigate and dispose of every claim. 

4. If claims cannot be disposed of im- 
mediately, all such efforts should be used 
to eliminate every possible difficulty, to 
the end that the case may be delivered 
to the trial attorney in the best condi- 
tion possible. 

5. Close co-operation between the 
claim department, medical department 
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THOMAS F. HICKEY 


and the legal department of the com- 
pany is essential. 

6. Only experienced and capable attor- 
neys should be selected to handle any 
piece of litigation. 

7. The case must be carefully prepared 
for trial. 

8 At least one home office official 
should attend trials of any consequence. 

9. Home office counsel should contact 
local counsel, and in unusual or very im- 
portant cases, home office counsel should 
be present at the trial of the case. 


“Troublesome Claims” The Theme 


(Continued from Page 37) 


must deal with the causes. It is wholly 
unfair, in Mr. Hickey’s opinion, for a 
company to permit these conditions to 
continue and let the claim department 
take the brunt of the criticism which 
naturally results. 

To make his arguments all the strong- 
er Mr. Hickey gave a number of specific 
instances of harmful claim practices, 
among them being the following: 

“In one case an agent wrote a $500 
life policy on a woman telling her that 
when the policy was in force five years 
she could present it at the home office 
and receive a piano and a paid-up policy 
for $500. Of course the agent cheated 
her, and he cheated the company. No 
one can guess how many insurance ene- 
mies were made through that transac- 
tion. 

“In another case a person who was 
known to three agents of a staff was 
confined in a hospital with a broken leg 
and diabetes. They all thought he would 
be a good prospect to have on their list 
for accident insurance. Two of them 
figured that he would become such a 
prospect when fully recovered from his 
present trouble. The third agent figured 
that while he might be a good future 
prospect for several agents, he would be 
a good present prospect for him alone. 
So he saw him at the hospital, procured 
his application and in due course deliv- 








discussed claims arising from severe 
gassing after which the victim subse- 
quently dies or suffers from true after- 
effects; cases of severe gassing followed 
by doubtful after-effects, and cases 
where some condition, due to an under- 
lying cause, is attributed to mild gassing. 
He said the latter type frequently come 
before compensation boards and often 
awards are unjustly made because of lack 
of scientific knowledge. 


ered him a policy. That was just an- 
other case of cheating the applicant and 
cheating the company, and how many 
minds were poisoned against insurance 
by whatever controversy arose out of 
that transaction no one knows.” 

Another case, similar to what every 
accident company is contending daily, 
had to do with an agent who wanted to 
insure a working carpenter who would 
not pay the rate chargeable for his occu- 
pation. The agent, being hungry for 
commission, placed him under the class 
of general contractor with supervising 
duties only, which rate the carpenter 
would pay. Later when he was injured 
in carpenter work the true facts were 
disclosed. “The adjuster,” said Mr. 
Hickey, “could do one of two things: 
rescind or pro-rate. He chose to pro- 
rate. The insured would not stand for 
it as he had done no wrong. The agent 
cheated him and cheated the company.” 

Mr. Hickey’s closing thought was that 
wrongful tactics of this character might 
be eliminated to some extent by a cam- 
paign of education among agents and the 
application of severe penalties against 
disloyalty to either the company or the 
public. 


R. M. Clark Gives N. Y. Depart- 


ment Slant on Complaints 

The first guest speaker of the conven 
tion was Rollin M. Clark, deputy super- 
intendent of insurance of New York, who, 
after complimenting the association on 
its willingness to bring into bold relief 
for analysis the broad subject of trouble- 
some claims, pointed out why state in 
surance departments are vitally interest 
ed in this subject. He said it is logical 
that a disgruntled policvholder or bene- 
ficiary should appeal to the insurance di 
partment of his state for assistance when 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Council Files Rate 
Changes in Ten States 


AS PART OF 1933 RATE PROGRAM 








8.4% Increase in New Hampshire Ap- 
proved; Public Hearings Being 
Held in Other States 

In keeping with its 1933 program of 
filing only one set of rates in each state, 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance has to date requested changes 
in the manual rate level in the following 
ten states: 





Requested 

State Rate Level 
BRE. ia cccdenccssdesrenvactssusanés 1.032 
SPECT TT CCT CCRT OCCT ee 1.052 
EE. vecdc.cte beneeneaareesenseneas 1.095 
ET ET SOOT EET TEE TT Ce TTT Te 1.064 
Minnesota (not a Council State)......... 1.284 
Pe TITS oon sccccvensedntacecess 1.136 

(108.4 increase approved) 

IS (io i. 6-00-02 anna eccrrnseeeke een 1.220 
BE 05640650 960 CRS CDRENO RR REA AS RES 1.056 
MEE cccceeocedcncedcteccssnenences 1.059 
Wisconsin (increase deferred).......... 1.213 


(Not a Council State) 


It will be noted that the biggest in- 
creases have been sought in Minnesota, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin and Kentucky, the 
reason being that no increase at all was 
obtained last year in these states. On 
the other hand, those states which ap- 
proved the Council program all or in part 
last year will not have very big increases 
this year because of the fact that the 
program is more or less prospective to 
the extent that the known reduction in 
wage scale has been discounted. 

The Kentucky hearing on the request- 
ed change in rates was held last Tuesday 
and in the near future hearings will be 
held on the Tennessee and Alabama 
rates. 


NEW AMSTERDAM ASSETS GAIN 





Net Premiums Ahead For First Half of 
1932 With $622,091 Decrease in 
Losses and Expenses 

The New Amsterdam Casualty in its 
July 1 financial statement has given ef- 
fect to change in par value of shares of 
capital stock which became effective July 
6. Total assets shown of $24,533,343 rep- 
resent an increase of $100,000 over the 
December 31 figure. Bond _ holdings, 
amortized, are shown at $9,228,308 and 
stocks at average values at $3,506,003. 

Under liabilities the New Amsterdam’s 
statement shows a reserve for contingen- 
cies of $3,052,115 which is greater than 
the difference between convention values 
and actual market prices as of June HW, 
1933. Cash capital is given at $2,250,000 
which, with net surplus of $1,500,000, 
gives a surplus to policyholders of $3,- 
750,000. 

For the first six months of this year 
the company wrote $7,853,567 in net pre- 
miums, an increase of $381,993 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1932. To- 
tal losses and expenses paid of $7,115,054 
represent a decrease of $622,091 as com- 
pared with the 1932 period. 





E. G. LETZKUS RESIGNS 





New Amsterdam Casualty Vice-President 
With Company Since 1913; Has Had 
Good Background in Business 

Edward G. Letzkus, who has been with 
the New Amsterdam Casualty since 1913 
and in late years has been in charge of 
accident and health lines, has resigned 
as vice-president of the company. 

3efore joining the New Amsterdam 
Mr. Letzkus was with the Fidelity & 
Deposit and the old Philadelphia Casual- 
ty. He has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in all branches of the casualty 
business. 


NEW HONOR FOR MATTHEWS 

John A. Matthews, New Jersey attor- 
ney of the General Accident, has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Chapter of the Sovereign Military Order 
of Malta. 
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Insuring The Essentials 


Insurance the Sine Qua Non for Making a Wage Adequate, 
Says Woman Law Professor in New Book Governing 
Social, Employment and Financial Subjects 


Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong, associate 
professor of law, University of California, 
has written a book, “Insuring the Essen- 
tials—Minimum Wage Plus Social Insur- 
ance—A Liv.ng Wage Program,” which is 
published by The MacMillan Co, of New 
York. Extracts from the book follow: 

There has been and still is prevalent 
in America the erroneous assumption 
that social insurance is merely a substi- 
tute for an adequate wage, the only ex- 
cuse for which is the practical impossi- 
bility of getting a high enough wage 
for all workers. The fact that no wage, 
however high, could be adequate to meet 
the expenses of living without the as- 
sistance of insurance is not generally 
understood. 

An analysis of the various expenditures 
which must be met in every-day life, 
however, readily clears up the misunder- 
standing. Certain of these, the so-called 
basic or fixed expenditures, i. e., those 
for food, clothing and shelter, obviously 
can be estimated and a wage fixed to 
cover them. Although tastes and appe- 
tites differ, it is possible to fix an aver- 
age amount that would suffice to meet 
the primary food, clothing and shelter 
needs of a worker’s family. Such ex- 
penses, however, as medical and hospi- 
tal bi'ls have so wide a range (from a 
few cents to hundreds of dollars in a 
week) that no amount could be esti- 
mated that would meet the needs of all 
workers. Moreover, the losses of inter- 
rupted earnings through sickness and 
unemployment vary so greatly from per- 
son to person, from no loss at all to the 
loss occasioned by a protracted illness, 
that short of the absurdity of a daily 
wage that would suffice to maintain a 
worker’s family for months or even 
years of dependency, no wage could be 
determined upon that would cover these 
for all workers. 

Where Insurance Fits In 

In short, it is impossible to name a 
wage guaranteed to cover living costs 
unless the items in the budget are fair- 
ly fixed and certain. Food, clothing and 
shelter are of this nature. The contin- 
gent items above mentioned, however, 
cannot be forecast for the individual 
budget. These items are not doled out 
by the hand of fate in average amounts 
to the individual man. 

The use of insurance obviates the dif- 
ficulty that this causes. By insurance, 
the varying costs of the uncertain items 
in the worker’s budget are reduced to 
a definite figure. Insurance distributes 
evenly over the whole working group 
the expenses that fall so unevenly on 
the individuals. 

Thus, insurance, instead of being a 


le ysses 


substitute for an adequate wage, is the 
sine qua non for making a wage ade- 
quate. Even in the purely fanciful cir- 
cumstances of the ability to raise wages 
to any desired level, it could not be dis- 
pensed with. * * * 
Charities 

In conclusion a’ word should be said 
of the less obvious phases of the pres- 
ent handling of destitution in America. 
The waste involved in huge charities is 
not a question of dollars and cents alone. 
The psychological experience undergone 
by the worker who is relieved by a 
charity, however tactfully the matter is 
handled, is one which all too frequently 
has a disastrous effect upon the self- 
esteem of the recipient. This is not only 
a personal tragedy to the worker con- 
cerned, but is destructive of the quality 
that perhaps more than any other helps 
to build and maintain a sturdy society. 
For more than obvious financial reasons 
it is imperative that intelligent public 
attention be given to living wage insti- 
tutions. The childish pride of American 
institutions in their splendidly organized 
charities must give way to a mature 
realization that most charity is at best 
a short-sighted substitute for a program 
of destitution prevention. The trail has 
been blazed by others. Its course is un- 
mistakable. The experiments of the rest 
of the world are there with their lessons 
of mistakes and achievement. From a 
study of these ventures can be learned 
much, if there is but the will to learn. 
The position of laggard can yet be turned 
to advantage by the United States. 





SOUTHERN SURETY RECEIVER 


John J. Wagner, manager of the 
Southern Surety building at Des Moines 
and who has spent the past ten years 
as a specialist in appraising real estate 
for insurance firms, has been appointed 
receiver for the Southern Surety of 
Iowa, replacing E. W. Clark, state in- 
surance commissioner, who was dis- 
charged at his own request. Practically 
all of the work remaining to be done 
in the receivership is in connection with 
real estate. 

In his application for discharge Com- 
missioner Clark pointed out that all in- 
surance claims had been adjudicated, an 
8% dividend paid on claims allowed and 
an inventory filed. 





MADE SOCIETY ASSOCIATE 
Russell O. Hooker, deputy insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, has been 
admitted to the Casualty Actuarial Socie- 
ty as an Associate without examination. 
He plans to take the Fellowship exam- 

ination in the course of a year or so. 


Flat Compulsory Rate 
System Urged in Mags, 


LEGISLATORS PLAN SHOWDOWy 





Initiative Petition to Be Circulated 
Among Voters; Little Excitement 
at Hearing on 1934 Rates 





The public hearing in Boston this 
week before Insurance Commissioner 
Brown on the tentative 1934 compulsor. 
automobile rates occasioned little or - 
excitement as compared with the turby. 
lent scene of previous years. Less than 
Seventy persons appeared, most of them 
from Chelsea, to offer objections to the 
tentative schedule. It was pointed out 
that Chelsea has not been given the 
credit for improvement in its automobile 
traffic situation and that the city is made 
to suffer because there has not been a 
corresponding rate reduction in other 
sections. 

The stock insurance interests, repre. 
sented by Frederick W. Chase, asked for 
higher rates than those suggested in the 
tentative schedule and contended that 
the losses sustained by the companies 
warrant a revision upward. Present indi- 
cations are that no substantial changes 
in the 1934 tentative schedule will be 
made when the commissioner makes 
known permanent rates late this week, 

While the protest hearing against the 
1934 rates was being heard by Commis. 
sioner Brown on Monday, a group of 
Greater Boston legislators were confer- 
ring at the state house on plans for an 
initiative petition calling for repeal of the 
compulsory law and the substitution of 
either a state fund or a flat rate system, 
It will be recalled that a similar initia- 
tive plan was started after the special 
1931 legislative session but failed. Now. 
with three months within which to ac. 
complish their purpose before the open- 
ing of the 1934 session, they hope to se- 
cure the 20,000 names necessary to have 
their petition completed. The act would 
then go before the legislature and if de- 
feated, the filing of an additional 5,00 
names would insure its being placed on 
the ballot of the 1934 state election. 





U. S. Compensation Act Protects 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


_ Members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps who are disabled or killed while 
performing their duties are entitled to 
compensation under the provisions of the 
United States Compensation Act. The 
amount of compensation will depend on 
monthly pay received, plus the value of 
housing, board, lodging and like advan- 
tages. The following are some of the 
provisions of the act: 

1. United States shall pay compensa- 
tion for disability or death of employe 
resulting from an injury sustained while 
in the performance of duty. 

2. United States shall pay no com- 
pensation for disability or injury caused 
by (a) willful misconduct of employes, 
(b) intention of employe to injure him- 
self or another, (c) intoxication as the 
proximate cause. 

3. No compensation shall be paid for 
the first three days of the disability. 

4. In computing monthly pay, the 
value of housing, board, lodging and like 
advantages shall be taken into account. 

5. For total disability the United 
States shall pay employes 66 2/3% of his 
monthly pay plus value of (4) above, but 
shall not exceed $116.66 nor be less than 
$58.33 unless his pay is less when he 
shall be paid his monthly salary in full. 


GEO. J. FERGUSON MARRIES 

George J. Ferguson of Syracuse, Sep- 
tember 6, married Miss Leonia Coddes of 
Waterville, N. Y. Miss Virginia Fergu- 
son, daughter of the groom, was the 
bride’s only attendant, and George G. 
Bligh, a well-known Syracuse casualty 
man, formerly associated with Mr. Fer- 
guson, acted as best man. The Fergusons 
will make their home in Syracuse at 5Il 
Clarendon Street. Mr. Ferguson is as- 
sistant Syracuse branch manager and 
field director for the General Accident. 
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Recovery Acts Theme 
of White Sulphur Meet 


coV. WHITE OF OHIO TO SPEAK 





NRA, Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
Banking and Securities Laws Topics 
To Be Discussed by Headliners 





With the acceptance by Governor 
White of Ohio of an invitation to speak 
at the joint White Sulphur Springs 
meeting of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety L nderwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, September 26 to 28, the 
convention program has been completed. 
Governor White’s subject will be “The 
Constitution and the New Deal.” In view 
of the recent constitutional objections to 
President Roosevelt’s recovery program 
by Representative James M. Beck of 
Pennsylvania and others, it is believed 
that the viewpoint of Governor White, a 
former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and a presidential can- 
didate at last June’s Democratic Con- 
yention, will be particularly timely. 

The convention program in its entirety 
has been arranged so as to present a 
symposium on the recovery program. 
Previously announced speakers include 
Robert L. Lund of St. Louis, president of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, who will discuss the NRA at the 
opening session followed by C. D. Stur- 
tevant, nationally known grain man, 
president of Bartlett & Frazier Co., Chi- 
cago, and a former director of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, whose sub- 
ject will be the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. The third speaker will be Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick of New York. 

On the second day, in addition to Gov- 
enor White, Arthur A. Ballantine, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and now of the New York law firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, will 
analyze the new banking and securities 
laws. There will also be an address by 
Merton L. Brown, Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Commissioner, who is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Commis- 
sioners Convention. 

Because of the timeliness of the pro- 
gram a large attendance of casualty-se- 
curity executives and agency leaders is 
expected. 





BACK FROM FIELD TRIPS 





Messrs. Allen and St. John of National 
Surety Corp. Visit With Producers; 
Receive Pledges of Co-operation 
Both E. M. Allen, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and E. A. St. John, vice-president, 
National Surety Corporation, are back in 
New York after a busy month spent out 
inthe field. They each covered a lot of 
territory on their respective trips, held 
agency luncheons in every city visited, 
and were greeted by pledges of co-op- 
tration from producers who, in the ag- 
gregate, have written $2,213,000 in new 
het premiums in the past three months. 
Mr. Allen, concentrating on the east- 
em and southern states, covered about 
3000 miles and used airplane transpor- 
tation whenever he could. One experi- 
ence he can’t forget is the thunder storm 
his plane, en route from Montreal to 
Newark, encountered between Albany 
and Newark. The plane was forced to 

return to Albany. 

Mr. St. John was equally active in con- 
acting mid-western agencies of the cor- 
poration. 





NEW A. & H. SALES MANUAL 


The Aetna Life has a new 25-page ac- 
cident and health sales manual which 
includes practical selling plans gleaned 
irom the experience of hundreds of suc- 
cessful producers of this line. 





SURETY COST MEETING TODAY 
The New York agency committee of 
the Surety Acquisition Cost Conference 
s holding its first fall meeting today. 


Effect of Dole List 
Workers Ruling in Mich. 


COMPANIES TO LOSE BUSINESS 





Expect Difficulty in Collecting Premiums 
on “Comp” Policies Issued to Cities 


Covering Welfare Labor 





In addition to losing some business 
through cancellation of existing contract» 
it appears that some of the casualty com- 
panies may have difficulty collecting pre- 
miums on compensation policies, issued 
to cities covering welfare labor, as a 
result of the recent Michigan supreme 
court opinion to the effect that dole list 
employes do not come within scope of 
the compensation law. 

At Muskegon Heights, for example, 
the city is contesting payment of a $2,70u 
premium on such a policy although it has 
been in force for some time and a $1,000 
down payment was made when the con- 
tract was signed. The company first 
billed the city for $3,800 but, after an 
audit of the welfare labor list, revised 
the premium due to the reduced number 
at work on municipal projects in reiu.n 
for aid extended them. ‘The company 
had been contesting one claim that arose 
under the policy, a welfare list laborer 
having been struck in the eye by a 
splinter while at work in a municipal 
wood lot. He did not give the injury 
prompt attention and his vision is now 
greatly impaired, he claims. There was 
effort to collect on the basis of loss of 
eye but the carrier had refused to pay. 
When the matter came up for hearing 
again the supreme court had brought 
down its opinion and the deputy commis- 
sioner, Charles M. Black, set aside the 
claim. 

Quite a few cities had protected them- 
selves against possible liability from this 
source by taking out insurance. All of 
these contracts, of course, will be can- 
celed but there is still some question as 
to whether payments started under the 
policies should be continued. The de- 
partment of labor and industry has not 
ruled on this point as yet. 





Promotions in Newark Branch 


Made by Consolidated Ind. 


A number of changes and promotions 
have been made in the Newark branch 
office of the Consolidated Indemnity 
which is under the capable supervision 
of Harry Jacobs, resident vice-president. 
These changes follow: 

Fred E. Disch, previously with the 
Metropolitan Casualty and United States 
F. & G. in Newark territory, has. been 
appointed special agent. 

Albert Levitas, formerly connected 
with the home office of the company, 
has been transferred to Newark as au- 
tomobile underwriter and John Woike 
has been promoted to the agency devel- 
opment department. 

Fred Simpson, recently with the Public 
Indemnity, has also joined the agency 
development department, while John 
Porter has been transferred from the 
Newark branch to the home office as as- 
sistant to the deputy comptroller. 

John Traviose, formerly with the Jer- 
sey City office of the United States F. 
& G., has joined the office as accountant, 
and George Paul has been promoted to 
executive special agent. 





HEAR CHAS. G. TAYLOR 

Charles G. Taylor, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, talked at the 
Wednesday morning session of the Inter- 
national Claims Convention, selecting as 
his subject “Seeing the Other Side.” Mr. 
[aylor’s talk which was well received 
will be reviewed in next week’s issue. 


MADE 15.4% GAIN IN JULY 

An increase of 15.4% in premium in- 
come for July over the same month last 
year has been reported by the (Ameri- 
can) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty of 
Illinois. Production for the second quar- 
ter ending June 30 exceeded the same 
period of last year by 4.7%. 


R. M. Clark Talk 


(Continued from Page 39) 

i.e feels that an injustice is being worked 
i.,on him. Such complaints merit recog- 
:.40n and considerate attention, he said. 
Lut he did not feel that it is the role 
oi an insurance department to take up 
the cudgels for dissatisfied claimants 
without regard to the merits of their 
contentions. A thorough investigation 
into the facts of each complaint should 
be made, after which, if a definite con- 
clusion can be reached, the department’s 
duty is to inform the parties of that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Clark pointed out that the number 
of disputes before the complaint bureau 
of the New York Department has in- 
creased 63% in the past two years; that 
in the year ended June H, 1933, the 
unprecedented total of 4,412 cases were 
handled, and that concurrently new com- 
plaints are being received at the approx- 
imate rate of 100 a week. Only a small 
percentage of these complaints, he said, 
involve claims under health and accident 
policies. 

Mr. Clark went on to say that the type 
of complaint which gives the New York 
Department greater concern than any 
others is when “too often, it appears to 
us, meritorious complaints against com- 
panies come to our notice.” He ex- 
plained: 

Late Collections 

“The causes of these complaints are 
numerous. Some are based upon mis- 
representations or improper acts of 
agents. A typical instance is the prac- 
tice of making late collections or month- 
ly premium contracts. Whether or not 
the home office actually approves this 
course of conduct the fact remains that 
the policy is continued in force and the 
company may thus be said to have rati- 
fied the act of its agent. When a claim 
arises, several days after a premium is 
due but before it is collected, we some- 
times find the insurer denying liability 
on the ground that the policy had lapsed 
according to its terms and conditions. 
The New York Department has consist- 
ently taken the position that such claims 
should be recognized by the companies. 

“Another justifiable cause of complaint 
which comes to our attention periodically 
is undue delay in settlement of claims. 
There are numerous instances in which 
delay is admittedly necessary due to fail- 
ure of the claimant to furnish prompt or 
adequate proof of claim. I am not al- 
luding to them but to cases where sat- 
isfactory proof has been furnished and 
for some reason, best known to the com- 
pany itself, settlement is not promptly 
consummated. Whether the delay is due 
to inefficiency, to a hope of effecting a 
compromise settlement to the advantage 
of the company and the detriment of the 
claimant, or to some other existent or 
imaginary reason, is immaterial. The 
claimant is entitled to indemnity and 
should receive it without procrastination 
on the part of the company.” 

Further along Mr. Clark said that 
many of the complaints received on 
health and accident matters spring from 
what appears to be a growing tendency 
on the part of some companies to inter- 
pose technical defenses for the purpose 
of defeating meritorious claims. He felt 
that perhaps the fundamental difficulty 
in many of these cases is faulty under- 
writing at the inception of the contract 
and said that if this be true the solution 
is obviously an improvement in under- 
writing practices rather than a policy of 
having the claim adjuster attempt to pull 
the underwriter’s chestnuts out of the 
fire. He emphasized: 

“If a company accepts a risk and con- 
tinues the policy in force, it should not 
attempt to get out of a bad bargain by 
practices which must inevitably bring it 
into disrepute.” 


H. R. GORDON AT MEETING 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, Chicago, was an interested visi- 
tor at the claim men’s meeting, having 
also made some calls in New York late 
last week. 
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New Contract Bond Requirements 


(Continued from Page 37) 


dent competitors will, of course, base 
their bids on firm offers made by re- 
sponsible concerns, but no such safe- 
guard is available in the case of labor. 

‘The only way out that I see lies in 
the enforcement of severely conservative 
underwriting practices, particularly in the 
case of contracts that are not to be com- 
pleted within a few months. Inquiry 
should be made in all cases regarding the 
safeguard named above as to materials; 
and the danger from inflated labor costs 
should be averted or reduced by with- 
holding suretyship from _ contractors 
whose financial resources are not shown 
to be sufficient to enable them to meet 
any such costs not foreseen by them and 
included in their estimates. 

“If the expected inflation comes to 
pass, a perilous period awaits underwrit- 
ers who fail to observe these precau- 
tions.” 


F. A. Bach Apprehensive Over Uncom- 
pleted Contracts 


The frank opinion is expressed by 
A. Bach, second vice-president, Fidelity 
& Deposit, that the contract bond under- 
writer is perhaps confronted with less 
dangers at this time than when prices 
at their lowest level back in early 


were : : , 
1931. Reviewing the situation Mr. Bach 
says: 

“Early in 1931, when the cost of both 
labor and material had fallen far below 


peak prices and contractors were bidding 
in a highly competitive market—taking 
work at cost or below cost in order to 


hold their organization together—we 
tightened up on our underwriting, be- 
cause it was obvious that an upturn in 


prices was bound to come and that con- 
tractors who had not figured a fair mar- 
gin of profit or who had insufficient as- 
sets to stand a reasonable increase in 
their labor and material costs were cer- 
tain to bring losses on themselves and 
their sureties. We also had in mind the 
possibility of a broad plan of inflation, 
the uncertainty of the money and credit 
situation, and recognized the possible ef- 


fect these might have on prices gener- 
ally 

“We are now face to face with the in- 
creased labor and material costs which 
inevitably had to come, but I am not 


nearly so apprehensive as to the outcome 
of contracts taken under present-day 
conditions as I am about those taken un- 
der conditions such as I have referred to 
above and which contracts are still un- 
completed. Everyone is now aware of 
the situation, and certainly the prudent 
contractor in figuring his bid today will 
make reasonable allowance for increas- 
ing labor and material costs if he must 
submit a fixed price or will enter into 
a contract which provides for adjustment 
should his labor and material prices be 
greatly increased through the NRA pro- 
gram or otherwise. In my opinion the 
contract bond underwriter is perhaps 
confronted with less dangers at this time 
than when prices were at their lowest 
level. 


The 


“If the contractor is a good moral risk, 
is sufficiently experienced in the charac- 
ter of work he is undertaking, has the 
necessary plant, equipment and organiza- 
tion, has figured the job at a safe price 
making a reasonable allowance for the 
uncertainties confronting him at the time 
his bid was prepared, is not overloaded 
with other work or losing contracts, does 
business with a good, dependable bank- 


“Safe Risk” 


ing institution and surety company and 
pays some little attention to their ad- 
vice, if he is sufficiently liquid to carry 
on his contract under any reasonable 


conditions, with indebtedness not out of 
proportion to his liquid assets, he is, in 


my judgment, always a safe risk for a 
company to underwrite; but when the 
underwriters close their eyes to these 
fundamentals, either in good times or 
bad, they are very likely to encounter 


trouble eventually. 
“In considering the situation today it 
should not be overlooked that we have 


passed through several periods of wide 
fluctuations in labor and material costs 
with no serious consequences to the com- 
panies following a sound policy in under- 
writing contract bonds. For instance, the 
contracts in force at the outbreak of the 
great European war were figured on the 
basis of labor and material costs which 
were regarded as normal. Shortly there- 
after prices began to rise and when we 
entered the conflict a great shortage of 
labor developed and both labor and ma- 
terial costs literally skyrocketed; yet the 
contractors worked out of this situation 
and the losses of their sureties were only 
slightly above normal. 


Has Confidence in U. S. Government 


“During the war period the surety 
companies bonded a tremendous volume 
of contracts for furnishing munitions and 
supplies to the Federal government. In 
many cases advance payments were made 
to the contractors and manufacturers; 
and in addition to guaranteeing perform- 
ance of the contracts, the sureties spe- 
cifically guaranteed that these advances 
would be repaid to the government if 
not actually earned through the complete 
and satisfactory performance of the con- 
tracts. When the war ceased many of 
the contractors were behind in their de- 
liveries. In other words, the contracts 
were technically in default and had the 
government strictly enforced the terms 
of the contracts great losses would have 
been sustained by the contractors and 
their sureties 

“However, | in ‘most cases at least the 
government made fair and equitable ad- 
justments with those contractors who had 
conscientiously done the very best thcy 
could under the very trying circum- 
stances with which they were traced. 

“Il am optimistic enough to feel that in 
the final working out ot this NRA pro- 
gram the government will deal as fairly 
with the contractors as it did in the ad- 
justment of wartime contracts, and that 
other public bodies for which contractors 
have done good work will do what they 
can to save these contractors from ir- 
reparable loss brought about by the new 
order of things. Of course, in a situa- 
tion of this kind someone is always hurt 
to some extent, and contractors will un- 
doubtedly sustain losses as will their 
sureties; but sound underwriting of con- 
.ract business, in my opinion, will stand 
the test as it always has.” 


Mobley’s Caution on Sub-Contractors 


In commenting on the need for new 
contract bond underwriting requirements 
Nathan Mobley, assistant secretary, 
United States Casualty, summarized: 

1. “Contractors today, in their anxiety 
to get work, are stepping out of familiar 
territory and of the class of work with 
which they are familiar and are bidding 
on jobs tar afield. We feel that the 
closer the contractor sticks to home the 
better, and that in our underwriting it 
is dangerous right now to even consider 
such business. 

2. “Although we are under great pres- 
sure to write sub-contractors’ bonds, it 
is poor business, in our opinion, to accept 
such bonds unless the principal be one 
of unusual financial strength. Contrac- 
tors today are driving hard bargains with 
their sub-contractors and a sub-contract 
taken today may not be performed until 


several months later. In the interim, 
prices for materials will probably ad- 
vance considerably. 

3. “We think that it is highly im- 


portant today to know who the sub-con- 
tractors on a job are going to be and not 
rely merely on the contractor’s state- 
ment that his sub-contractors will be 
bonded. We prefer to check them ‘our- 
selves and be certain of their financial 
strength. 

4. “It is also highly important today 
to investigate the status of other work 
the contractor has on hand because such 
other work may be on a very unprofita- 
ble basis and the contractor’s loss on 
that work may be borne by our bond on 


the new job by the old familiar practice 
of diverting funds off of the mew work 
to pay pressing obligations due on the 
old job.” 


Livingston on Stability of Surety’s 
Principal 


The interesting point is made by E. D. 
Livingston, president, Seaboard Surety, 
that “it is more difficult to anticipate 
general future conditions than the prob- 
able future behavior of a particular per- 
son.” Therefore, he believes that the 
surety’s protection lies in the stability of 
its principal rather than in the favorable 
conditions surrounding the obligation 
guaranteed. Mr. Livingston says further: 

“If the underwriter sees storm clouds 
on the horizon he should limit’ surety 
facilities to those who have shown their 
ability to weather storms without exces- 
sive impairment. 

“A ‘surety bond does not guarantee 
fair weather. It guarantees that the 
principal therein will perform an_obli- 
gation even under adverse conditions. 
Therefore, the underwriter’s first con- 
cern should be knowledge of the prin- 
cipal’s history and his present condition 
so that he may intelligently anticipate 
the future conduct of the principal and 
his ability to protect himself against 
future adverse conditions. This method 
applies not only to contract bonds but 
to all classes of suretyship contracts.” 


Reaney Stresses Financial Strength 


George H. Reaney, president, United 
States Guarantee, is emphatic in saying 
that no “rule of thumb” can possibly be 
developed in contract bond underwriting 
under today’s rapidly changing condi- 
tions which could be applied to what may 
be the case some three or four months 
in the future. As to a contractor’s finan- 
cial strength during present-day condi- 
tions Mr. Reaney points out: 

“Unquestionably one must look for a 
stronger financial condition among con- 
tractors, but unfortunately it is some- 
times difficult to determine just how 
strong a contractor may be because of 
the question which now comes up as to 
the value of accounts receivable, which 
in some instances are due from states 
and municipalities where payments have 
been either partially or wholly suspend- 
ed. But assuming that the operating cap- 
ital of the contractor can be determined 
with some reasonable degree of accuracy, 
unquestionably the ratio of net quick as- 
sets to work on hand must be consider- 
ably increased. 

“In addition, we also feel that we must 
ascertain that definite commitments for 
supplies and materials be obtained from 
responsible dealers and that where work 
is let out to sub-contractors all save the 
most important financially should be 
bonded. Even then the outcome of con- 
tract work is quite indefinite, especially 
so in the case of contracts running for 
a long term, and we know of no better 
method than to pick strong, experienced 
contractors adequately financed to with- 
stand a loss if such develops.” 


Hale Anderson’s Field Advice 


Adequate financial responsibility of 
contractors at this time has also been 
stressed by the Fidelity & Casualty in 
its field instructions. A _ recent letter 
sent out by Vice-President Hale Ander- 
son to branch managers and general 
agents follows: 

“Because of the losses which would be 
sustained by contractors as a result of 
the increase in labor and material costs 
then anticipated, we warned you by cir- 
cular letter dated April 26 last that con- 
tract bonds must be written with the ut- 
most caution and those of sub-contrac- 
tors not at all, unless the sub-contractors 
were highly rated or the cases were sub- 
mitted here for prior enabling authoriza- 
tion. 


“In this connection we call to your at- 
tention a decision just announced by the 
Comptroller General that manufacturers 
and other contractors now performing 
government work at prices heretofore 
fixed will have to look to Congress for 
any losses incurred by them by reason 
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State of New York—Insurance Departmen 
Albany 


1933 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintende 
Insurance of the State of New York, re sogh 
tify pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, Calif 
is duly licensed to transact the business of Cas. 
ualty Insurance in this state and in its Statement 
filed for the year ended December 31, 1932, 
shows the following condition: 

Aggregate of admitted 

Assets .. $196,380,308,.13 
Aggregate amount a Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 





including reinsurance 182,514,845,38 
Amount of actual paid-up Capital 5,082,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities 8,783,462.75 
Amount of Income for the year 7,483,342.82 
Amount of Disbursements for the 

year ; 7,072,333.42 





of their compliance with NRA codes, 
While the administration had advocated 
the readjustment of both Federal and 
private contract prices in line with the 
increased cost of work in progress re- 
sulting from such compliance, it is now 
determined that so far as Federal con- 
tracts are concerned no such action can 
be taken. And how the excess costs 
which will be put upon contractors en- 
gaged in private work will be provided 
tor has yet to be established. 

“The disadvantage to contractors in the 
present situation falls with equal effect 
upon their sureties. We must be more 
careful than ever in our selection of con- 
tract risks to be bonded.” 


REAL ESTATE BONDS DEPOSITED 





More Than $11,500,000 Guaranteed by 
National Surety Co. Now Placed 
With Protective Committee 
It was good news this week that more 
than $11,500,000 face amount of real es- 
tate bonds guaranteed by the National 
Surety Co. have been deposited with the 
bondholders’ protective committee head- 
ed by C. Prevost Boyce of Baltimore, 
who pointed out that “the deposit of so 
large an amount of bonds to date by 
banks and individuals gives tangible evi- 
dence of the confidence reposed in the 
committee.” A committee was_ also 
formed to represent the bondholders of 

the National Union Mortgage Co. 

The bonds of the latter, according to 
the announcement, are secured by col- 
lateral which includes $1,136,500 face 
amount of real estate securities guaran- 
teed by the National Surety Company. 
The committee states that it will take 
steps so that this collateral may be de- 
posited with the Boyce committee and 
in its option these bonds should be so 
deposited. 


EXTENDS TEMPORARY RATES 


Temporary rates for automobile lia- 
bility and property damage covered in 
Virginia have been extended by the state 
corporation commission until February 
13, 1934. Meanwhile the commission 
plans to assemble additional data needed 
in its rate investigation. 

The Associated Indemnity of San 
Francisco and the Ohio Casualty have 
been authorized by the commission to 
file deviations 10% less than manual 
rates on school bus liability and prop- 
erty, the rates to remain effective until 
February 13, 1934. 


ROCHESTER FIRM FAILS 
A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed in Federal court at Buffalo by 
the Garfield Real Estate Co. of 12 Ex- 
change Street, Rochester. The company, 
which has been also doing a general in- 








surance business, reported liabilities of 


$100,545.17 and assets of $57,465.88. 
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